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The  true  Manner  of  DIGESTION  of  our 
Aliments,  and  the  ^Etiology  : 


O  R 


An  Account  of  the  Immediate  Caufe  of 
Putrid  Fevers  or  Agues. 

As  alfo  Obfervations  upon  the  Noble  Specifick 


CORTEX  <P  ERU  VIANUS. 


To  which  is  Added,  (By  Way  of  Appendix) 

A  Dissertation  concerning  the  Manner  of  the 
Operation  of  C  HALTBEAT  MEDICINES 
in  Human  Bodies,  in  oppofuion  to  the  receiv’d  Opi¬ 
nion  of  their  operating  by  their  Pondus,  &c.  Founded 
upon  experimental  Obfervations  and  demonftrable 
Principles,  the  foie  Original  and  Fundamental  of  true 
Knowledge,  which  our  Senfes  are  Witnefs  to. 


By  THOMAS  KNIGHT \  M.  D. 


LONDON ,  Printed  for  the  Author:  And  fold  by 
Innys  in  St.  Paul's  Church-Yard  5  W.  Lewis  in  Ruffel- 
Street,  and  J.  Shove  in  Maiden-Lane ,  Covent -Gar den.  1731. 
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and  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
Phypcian  in  ordinavy  to  His  M.ajefly) 

and  Phyjician  General  to  the  Army. 

* 

SIR t 

Have  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Eflay  and 
Differtation,  endea¬ 
voured  to  improve  the 
Hypothejes  and  Theories 
concerning  Chylification, 
or  the  DilTolution  of  the 
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Aliments ;  and  the  Series 
of  Changes  they  fuccef- 
fively  undergo  from  their 
being  taken  at  the  Mouth, 
till  they  are  turned  into 
Blood :  And  the  Manner 
how  Blood  changes  into 
Pus. 

And  I  have  alfo  enquired 
into  the  Nature  and  Exi- 
ftence  of  the  fuppofed 
animal  Spirits :  The  Pof- 
fibility  and  Method  of  cu¬ 
ring  external  Ulcers  of  the 
Lungs :  The  immediate 
Caufe  of  putrid  Fevers  or 
Agues ;  and  the  Manner 
of  the  Operation  of  Cha- 
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lybeat  Medicines  in  hu¬ 
man  Bodies. 

Some  of  thefe  Subjects 
that  feem’d  undetermin’d, 
and  left  in  an  ambiguous 
myfterious  Manner,  are  il- 
luftrated  and  fet  in  a  ftrong- 
er  Light ;  and  others  eftab- 
liflied  upon  new,  folid, 
and  lafting  Foundations? 
by  grounding  my  Theories 
upon  real  and  not  imagi¬ 
nary  Principles. 

But  the  whole  is  entire¬ 
ly  fubmitted  to  Your  Cen- 
fure,  as  being  a  moil:  pro¬ 
per  Judge  both  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Force  of  my  Ar- 
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guments ;  and  if  they  have 
Your  Approbation  to  be 
juft  and  reafonable,  it 
will  undoubtedly  give  the 
whole  a  Sanction.  I  am5 

j.  ;•  •  _  ••  *  $  i  *■  j 

w ith  great  Refpecfc? 


SIR, 

Tour  moji  obedient 
humble  Servant, 


Thomas  Knight, 


T  H  E 

PREFACE. 


HE  honourable  Mr,  Boyle 
has  given  us  the  Natural 
Hijlory  of  human  Blood  of 
healthy  Men ,  in  order  to 
ferve  for  a  DireUion  to  any  that  vjoud 
vorite  the  Hijlory  of  morbid  or  deprav¬ 
ed  Blood  in  any  particular  Difeafe,  as 
a  Pleurify,  a  Quartan  Ague ,  the  Drop- 
Jy,  the  Scurvy ,  &c.  and  thought  it  an 
OmiJJion  that  fo  important  a  StibjeH 
had  not  been  more  skilfully  and  indu- 
jlrioufly  inquir’d  into . 

The  mojl  confederate  real  Difcove- 
ries  that  have  been  lately  made ,  have 
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been  in  Anatomy y  rather  than  in  the 
Humour s>  Spirits y  and  Bloody  which  are 
the  principal  Seat  of  Health  as  well  as 
Vifeafe :  And  for  want  of  improving 
our  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Bloody  gave  occajion  to  many  Errors  in 
our  reafoning  about  the  Ejfeffis  which 
Medicines  produce  in  our  Bodies 4 

i 

Therefore  how  neceffary  it  is  for  a 
P hyjician  to  know  the  Nature  of  human 
Blood ,  as  well  as  the  Anatomy  of  the 
folid  Parts ,  jince  all  Vijlempers  are 
owing  to  a  Vitiation  of  the  Quantity, 
Quality,  and  irregular  Motion  of  its 
Fluids,  or  to  a  bad  Difpojition  and  Tex¬ 
ture  of  their  Channels. 

In  order  thereunto  I  have  carefully 
enquired  into  the  Manner  of  the  Dif- 
folution  of  our  Aliments  into  Chyle,  and 
the  Manner  of  the  Ajjimilation  of  Chyle 
into  Blood :  And  have  prov’d  by  Ex¬ 
periments  that  our  Aliments  in  the 

Stomach 
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Stomach  are  reduc'd  into  ejfential  Parts, 
and  that  by  Putrefaction  or  intejline 
Motion :  And  that  the  Affion  of  the 
Stomach  is  very  different  from  what  it 
is  generally  defcribed  to  be,  and  that  it 
is  not  neceffary  in  that  incredible  com¬ 
muted  Degree  nor  is  it  neceffary  that 
the  Subjlance  of  it  Jhould  be  of  that 
Porphyrite  Nature  as  to  levigate,  grind, 
and  comminute  the  folid  Parts  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  Subjlances  into  Jimi- 
lar  or  integral  Parts,  or  fuch  as  retain 
the  fame  Nature  with  the  whole. 

For  they  are  diffolvd  into  diffimi- 
lar ,  or  effential  Parts  or  Elements,  and 
that  by  dejlroying  the  Texture  and  Con¬ 
tinuity,  or  fpecifck  Degree  of  Cohejion: 
And  being  thus  acquainted  with  the 
Nature  of  the  Blood  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  Promptuary  of  all  the  other  animal 
Fluids,  we  Jhall  be  better  able  to  judge 
of  the  Exigence  and  Non- exigence,  and 
of  the  Nature  and  Quality  of  the  Fluids 
thence  proceeding.  Seve- 
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Several  have  fufpeBed  the  Exijlence 
of  the  Spirits  hecaufe  they  are  not 
,  nor  does  any  Ligature  or  Tumor 
in  the  Nerve  difcover  their  Motion: 
But  in  a  more  particular  Manner ,  Dr. 
Cheyne  in  his  Effay  on  the  Gout  *}■, 
has  demovfvated  hy  Experiments,  that 
the  Mufcles  in  ContraBion  Jink  into 
their  ovon  Subfiance,  and  that  it  is  an 
extrinfick  Principle,  and  not  the  anhnal 
Spirits,  that  voere  thought  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  Body  of  the  Mufcles,  to 
occafion  an  Inflation  and  ContraBion  in 
fuch  Parts  by  rarefying  the  Blood  to  ex¬ 
pand  it  felf,  See. 


And  he  farther  tells  us,  that  the 
nervous  Fibres  are  not  pervious  or  hoL 
Iovj  to  receive  any:  Which  is  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  Prefcription  of  all  our  modern 
and  mojl  accurate  Anatomijls ;  but  he 


*  Quid  ergo  miri,  ligaturas,  purpuras,  fe£tiones  nervorum 
non  reddere  ienfiiem  hujus  liquidi  prsefentiam,  motumye  ? 
H.  Boerhaave,  pag.  71.  Inltir. 
f  The  fifth  Edit.  pag.  91.  §.  6o. 
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fupports  his  Argument  with  a  Name  of 
every  (treat  Authority,  Leeuenhoek, 
who  has  feen  farther  than  mojl  Men , 
'by  the  Help  of  his  Glajfes. 

Others  have  fufpe&ed  that  the  Blood 
doth  not  at  any  time  putrify  hoth  extra 
and  intra  vafa,  and  feem  inclin’d  to 
believe  that  it  has  lojl  entirely  its  for¬ 
mer  Tendency  to  a  coagulatory  Separa¬ 
tion,  fuch  as  in  Chyle  and  Milk  they 
have  5  in  the  Jpontaneous  Separation  or 
Curdling  of  which  latter  there  is  a 
Concurrence  of  a  manifef  Acid. 


Some  of  our  mofi  eminent  Phyficians 
have  given  us  an  Account  what 
Plants  and  chymical  Medicines  alter 
the  Blood ,  as  to  coagulate  or  attenuate : 
But  my  Befign  here  is  to  Jhew  how  the 
Blood,  of  it  felf  innoxious,  by  undue 
Retention  is  alter’d  and  become  hofile, 
which  ill  Qualities  are  the  proximate 
Caufes  of  diver fe  Difeafes,  as  a  Pleu - 

rify, 
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rijy,  Peripneumony ,  putrid  Fevers  and 
Agues ,  See. 

In  tbefe  the  Humours,  or  Part  of 
them,  have  Jo  little  circulatory  Mo¬ 
tion,  that  they  fall  into  an  intejline 
one,  and  putrify :  For  vjhere-ever  the 
Blood f agnates,  it  will  he  coagulated 
and  corrupted,  though  the  Thing  that 
caus'd  the  Stagnation  were  not  the 
immediate  Caufe  of  the  Coagulation 
and  Corruption. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  follow  Na¬ 
ture  in  her  mojl  fecret  Elaborations, 
hut  the  divine  Hippocrates,  by  jujl 
Ohfervations ,  has  traced  her  Footjleps, 
and  found  the  Origin  and  Caufe  of 
every  Change :  So  that  we  are  not  a 
little  obliged  to  him,  and  Galen  his 
hejl  Interpreter,  and  others ;  tho'  a 
late  Author  makes  'em  to  be  of  little 
Worth,  having  barely  given  us  a  Nar¬ 
rative  of  Faffs  or  Incidents.  Undoubt - 
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edly  they  have  laid  a  good  Foundation 
to  ground  our  Theories,  for  we  are 
to  fquare  our  Reafonings  to  Facts 
for  where  Fact  appears,  Reafon  falls  to 
the  Ground. 

This  was  AriftotleV  Fault ;  for  he 
having  fram’d  a  Body  of  Phyfics  out 
of  his  own  Head,  was  for  condemning 
all  that  was  not  confonant  to  his  own 
Principles ,  out  of  no  other  Motive, 
hut  hecaufe  they  were  not  agreeable 
with  the  Foundations  himfelf  had  laid-, 
fo  that  all  the  various  Phenomena  of 
Nature  were  to  he  fuited  to  his  Phi- 
lofophy,  injlead  of  his  Philofophy  being 
drawn  from  Obfervations  in  Nature. 

Dr.  James  Keil  well  obferv’d  <c  That 
<e  Phyjick  feems  in  nothing  fo  defective 
<c  as  tn  the  Knowledge  of  the  Nature 
<c  of  Blood :  And  that  our  Indications 
<c  are  true  and  jufl,  fo  far  as  our 
<c  Knowledge  of  the  Animal  OEconomy 

“  reaches-, 
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(s  reaches ;  hut  where  it  leaves  u$$ 
(C  we  only  grope  in  the  Dark ,  and  find 
€C  out  Remedies  hy  Chance. 
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tc  But  this  naill  he  fall  more  evi¬ 
dent,  ifi  we  conjider ,  there  is  no 
Difieafie  better  known ,  or  which  has 
its  mojl  minute  Circumfitances  better 
defier ib ed  than  a  Tertian  Fever ; 
yet  becaufie  we  are  ignorant  ofi  the 
Nature  oj  the  Bloody  which  is  the 
Seat  ofi  the  Difieafie,  its  Hifiory 
doth  not  help  us  to  any  Indication , 
which  if  anfiwefd  will  work  a  Cure ; 
but  we  are  obliged  to  the  ignorant 
Indians  for  our  Knowledge  in  cu¬ 
ring  this  Difieafie.  " 


To  enumerate  the  various  Opinions 
of  Authors  concerning  the  Bark,  is 
endlefs  and  to  little  Purpofie.  For  aU 
tho  it  has  been  made  ufie  ofi  with  won- 
derfiul  Succefs,  in  intermitting  Fevers, 
and  other  Difieafies,  it  always  operated 
by  an  occult  Quality*  Thus 
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Thus  when  we  cannot  readily  ac¬ 
count  for  Operations  in  Nature ,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  fudden  Effecfs  of  this 
Medicine,  we  fy  to  a  Materia  fib¬ 
ril  is,  and  content  our  felves  with  oc¬ 
cult  (Quality ;  hut  at  this  time  being  let 
into  the  Secret  of  the  Tranfmutation  of 
Blood,  the  Operation  of  the  nohle  fpe- 
cifick  Cortex  Peruvianus  <i vill  be  no 
longer  a  My  fiery,  and  'will  caufe  a 

great  many 
of  Difeafes,  and  the  Manner  of  the 
Operation  of  Medicines  to  vanijh. 


Difficulties  about  the  Caufes 


The  fame  'worthy  Author  *  in  his 
Appendix  to  The  natural  Hillory  of 
human  Blood,  doth  declare,  that  the 
Defecti'venefs  of  cur  hiftorical  Know¬ 
ledge  of  human  Blood  extravafated, 
has  been  fuch  that  among  the  Authors 
he  had  occafion  to  perufe,  he  met 
with  fo  few  Maters  of  FaU  delivered 
upon  our  own  Knowledge,  that  what 

he 
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he  thought  ft  to  tranfcribe  out  of  their 
Booh  ewas  'very  inconfderable. 

It  may  feem  a  Wonder  that  amongjl 
the  vafl  Multitude  of  Books ,  'where - 
'with  the  World  does  abound  there  Jhould 
be  fo  little  'written  of  this  SubjeU 
here  inffed  upon  being  it  f elf  of  fuch 
mat  Importance  and  general  Concern¬ 
ment  to  all  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Fa¬ 
culty,  in  order  to  make  proper  Appli¬ 
cations  to  'work  a  Cure . 


Longer  Time  and  maturer  Thinking 
have  Jhewd  the  Imperfections  of  the 
former  Edition,  befdes  Typographical 
Errors:  Therefore  thought  it  neceffary 
to  illufrate  the  'whole,  by  being  more 
particular  in  citing  the  Sentiments  of 
the  mof  Learned  and  Judicious  upon 
the  SubjeU,  (efpe dally  what  has  been 
publijhed  fince  the  firf  Edition,  touch¬ 
ing  this  SubjeU)  with  RefleUions  there¬ 
on,  partly  to  fupport  my  own  private 

Opinion, 
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Opinion  which  I  Jhall  he  ready  upon 
all  Occafions  to  facrifice  to  the  much 
wifer  Determination  of  my  Superiors , 
and  thofe  of  more  difcerning  'judg¬ 
ments. 

And  if  I  have  fail'd  in  my  Per¬ 
formance  ( either  as  not  being  copious , 
or  for  want  of  due  Ornaments  of  Pu¬ 
rity  of  Stile )  it  is  only  to  he  regretted, 
and  to  he  wijh'd  that  others  will  im¬ 
prove  and  fet  it  in  a  clearer  Light. 

I  Jhall  not  follow  the  Fajhion  to  con¬ 
temn  any  one ■,  for  a  Difference  in  Opi¬ 
nion  Jhould  not  infringe  the  Laws  of 
Charity  in  any  Difputes,  neither  Jhould 
it  caufe  the  unnecejfary  Digrejjions,  and 
Parenthefs  on  the  Party,  which  is  of¬ 
ten  as  large  as  the  main  Dijcourfe  upon 
the  Subject. 

What  Reflections  are  made  in  order 
to  rectify  the  Mijlakes  of  thofe  who 

a  treated 
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treated  upon  thefe  S'ubje&s ,  are  (I  hope) 
in  as  inoffenfive  a  Manner  as  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  my  Vejtgn  nuill  admit  •  for  I 
don’t  approve  of  others  taking  the  Li¬ 
berty  to  [peak  of  vuorthy  Authors,  af¬ 
ter  a  deriding  Manner,  vjriting  volu¬ 
minous  Books,  compounded  of  crude  and 
undigejled  Notions,  and  Svoarms  and  Mil¬ 
lions  of  Rhapfodies :  Are  they  not  begot¬ 
ten  to  diJlraB  andahufe  thevjeaker  Judg¬ 
ments,  and  tire  the  intelligent  Reader  ? 

Thus  they  canvas  Matters ,  and 
think  themf elves  capacitated  to  difcufs 
all  Points,  and  folve  all  Problems,  and 
that  ex  tempore ;  laying  dovon  Precepts, 
Admonitions,  and  falutary  Innuendo’s 
couch’d  in  Allegories  and  Allujions: 
Tho’  others  ( fenjible  of  their  oiun  In¬ 
capacity)  -are  obliged  to  have  an  im¬ 
plicit  Faith,  in  proportion  or  according 
to  the  CharaUer  of  the  Author ;  there¬ 
fore  ' whatever  Do&rine  is  ill-grounded, 
it  ought  (being  of  the  lajl  Importance ) 

to 
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to  be  decry  d  and  reelifed,  left  it  jhould 
lead  them  into  Errors . 


xix 


Let  us  fuppofe  a  Phyftcian  to  have 
a  competent  Share  of  Knowledge  in  the 
medical  Art,  and  has  jttdgd  right  in 
the  General ;  yet  he  may  not  he  fo  infal¬ 
lible  as  not  to  err  in  one  Point  if  not 
more.  But  what  is  here  inftfted  upon 
being  Jhort,  I  hope  that  it  is  well  di- 
gefted,  and  being  founded  upon  the  moft 
abfolute  and  concluftve  of  any  Propo¬ 
rtion,  f elf  evident  Principles,  Jhall  have 
no  Reafon  to  retraB  from  what  is  here¬ 
in  afferted. 

Thus  have  I  endeavour'd  to  improve 
my  Underfunding  ( by  not  allowing  a 
receiv’d  Opinion  to  have  with  me  the 
Authority  of  Reafon )  and  am  defirous 
to  communicate  my  Difcoveries  to  thofe, 
who,  like  me,  may  be  led  into  it,  in 
order  to  be  letter  inform’d  ■,  which  is 
the  higheft  of  my  Wifhes. 

a  z  And 
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And  if  this  TraB  will  fit  others 
upon  improving  the  [mail  Knowledge 
we  have  of  human  Blood,  I  Jhall  have 
my  Aim ;  for  I  am  none  of  thofe  whofe 
Genius  are  confin’d  within  the  narrow 
Limits  of  Things  already  known,  and 
whofe  Self- fuff  ciency  fooths  them  with 
a  ne  plus  ultra. 

This  Book  has  heen  ready  for  the 
Prefs  many  Months  paft,  hut  the 
Printing  was  delay’d ;  hecaufe  the  Prin¬ 
ter  defir ed  Time  upon  Account  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  Bufinefs,  and  by  Reafon  of  my  Re- 
mot  enefs  from  the  Metropolis,  which 
gave  Occafion  for  Perufals,  in  order  to 
leffen  the  Faults  at  the  Prefs ;  being  par  thy 
affured  that  what  was  advanced  there¬ 
in,  was  brought  to  a  Demonfiration. 

For  having  purfu’d  the  Method,  as 
in  Mathematicks,  fo  in  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy,  the  Invefiigation  of  difficult 
Things  hy  the  Method  of  Analyfis, 

ought 
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ought  ewer  to 
Compofttion,  and  thence  drawling  gene¬ 
ral  Conchfions,  which  admit  of  no  Ob¬ 
jections,  but  fuch  as  are  taken  from 
Experiments  and  other  certain  Truths. 


Among  the  Innovations  ( here )  is 
particularly  that  of  the  Digejlion  of  our 
Aliments 5  yet  this  I  'wilt  not  affirm, 
that  that  old  Saying,  nihil  erit  dictum 
quod  non  didtum  fuit  prius,  cannot 
here  he  objeCied  againjl  me  :  For  it  has 
been  the  Doctrine  of  a  very  famous  an¬ 
cient  Philofopher,  but  rejected  (as  I  do 
fuppofe)  by  Reafon  it  was  not  eflab- 
lijhed  upon  Experiments  fufficient  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  Phenomenon. 


The  reviving  and  eflablijhing  of 
which  Doctrine  by  Experiments  and 
Obfervations,  upon  the  Principles  of 
PutrefaClion ,  I  thought  my  felf  the 
foie  Proprietor  of:  But  I  find  that  a 
worthy  and  learned  Phyfician  has  got 

a  3  the 
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the  Start  of  me ,  in  intimating  in  his 
Eflay  concerning  the  Nature  of  Ali¬ 
ments,  viz.  That  Digeftion  is  perform’d 
after  the  Manner  here  fet  forth. 


That  our  Aliments  in  the  Stomach 
are  reduced  into  effential  Parts ,  (which 
is  our  prefent  Theory )  has  been  hinted 
by  me  in  the  former  Edition:  But  now 
I  have -  ejlablijhed  that  Opinion  upon 
experimental  Obfervations  and  demon¬ 
strable  Principles ,  which  has  given  both 
a  Name  and  Solidity  to  the  Philofophy 
of  this  Age ,  and  di [covered  the  Vanity 
of-  that  of  former  Ages. 


Carnarvon , 

July,  i.  1751. 
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O  N  T  H  E 

T ranfmutation  of  Blood ,  &c, 

EFORE  we  enter  upon 
the  Subject  of  Tranfinuta- 
tion  of  Blood,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  premife  that  of 
Chylification  and  Sanguification. 

The  Manner  of  the  Diflolution 
of  the  Aliments  into  Chyle  has  not 
as  yet  been  fufficiently  demonftrated, 

B  but 


A  Vindication  of  a  late  EJfay  on 

but  the  moft  modern  and  general 
Opinion  amongft  almoft  all  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Men,  is,  that  Digeftion 
is  perform’d  by  Virtue  of  the  Saliva, 
or  Spittle,  the  glandular  Juice  of  the 
Stomach,  and  of  the  Liquors  we 
drink;  and  by  the  Aftiftance  of  in¬ 
cluded  Air,  by  the  Heat,  Contracti¬ 
ons  and  Attritions  of  the  Sotmach, 
and  the  compreffive  Force  of  the 
circumambient  Parts. 

The  Liquors,  by  infinuating  into 
the  Pores  of  the  Aliments,  (well,  di¬ 
vide,  and  break  their  moft  intimate 
Cohefions,  by  which  the  Air  before 
imprifon’d  in  their  lefs  divided  Parts, 
is  not  only  fet  more  at  Liberty,  but 
by  the  natural  Heat  it  muft  necefi 
fuily  fuffer  luch  a  Rarefaction  as  to 
burft  their  Parts  afunder ;  fb  that 
nothing  remains  to  compleat  the 
Operation,  but  the  continual  Mo¬ 
tions  of  the  rough  Superficies  of 
the  Stomach  to  grind  and  agitate 
them. 


All 
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All  thefe  are  abfolutely  neceflary 
in  preparing  the  Chyle,  but  the  Ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Stomach  is  very  different 
from  what  it  is  generally  deferib’d 
to  be:  For  the  Texture  and  Make 
of  this  Machine  fufficiently  declares, 
that  the  Operation  ( fo  wonderful, 
that  it  has  exercifed  the  Wits  of  all 
Ages  to  account  for  it )  was  not  to 
be  perform’d  by  a  violent  Attrition, 
and  this  may  be  illuftrated  by  a  Si¬ 
militude  or  comparative  Anatomy; 
that  is,  the  fame  Parts  of  other 
Animals,  which  makes  the  Solution 
much  more  facile  than  by  its  own 
Structure  and  Formation.  For, 

We  find  by  Direction  that  the 
Stomach  of  ravenous,  or  carnivorous 
Creatures  and  Birds  of  Prey,  is  a  kind 
of  Vefica ;  and  if  this  Bladder  was  to 
comminute  thofe  animal  Subffances 
which  they  devour  by  virtue  of  its 
mufcular  Force,  or  by  the  A  ffi  fiance 
of  the  circumambient  Parts,  the  Pre- 
fervation  and  Support  of  the  Indivi- 
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duum,  would  ( I  doubt )  be  lamely 
perform’d.:  And  moreover,  becauie 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen  and  Dia¬ 
phragm  in  Birds  are  weak,  neither  do 
they  a£fc  upon  the  Stomach  as  in 
Men.  And, 

The  continual  vermicular  Motion 
arifing  from  the  mulculous  Tunicks 
of  the  Stomach  in  an  human  Body, 
and  the  alternate  cornpreffive  Force 
of  the  circumambient  Parts  in  Re- 
fpiration,  are  but  gently  and  flightly 
perform’d ;  unlefs  a  Stimulus  vellicates 
and  forces  the  Fibres  of  the  Stomach 
into  Spafms  and  violent  Contradlions, 
bringing  the  Diaphragm  and  the  Muf¬ 
cles  of  the  Abdomen  into  a  Confent 
of  Co-operating  like  as  in  Vomiting. 

But,  fhould  the  Force  of  the  muf- 
cular  Adlion  on  the  Food  contained 
in  the  Stomach  be  granted  to  be  fo 
very  confiderable  as  to  amount  to, 
and  be  equal  to  the  Prefl'ure  of 
117088  Pound  Weight,  as  it  has 
been  computed  and  calculated.  Not- 

with- 
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withftanding  it  is  not  capable  of  le¬ 
vigating  or  grinding  the  folid  and 
integral  Parts  of  animal  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  Bodies  into  fuch  minute  Parts, 
as  to  correfpond  with  the  Orifices  of 
the  Ladteals,  &c. 

And  could  the  Structure  and  Me- 
chanifin  of  the  Stomach,  with  the 
abfolute  Force  of  the  Diaphragm  and 
the  Mulcles  of  the  Abdomen,  excite 
fuch  a  powerful  Attrition,  as  might 
reduce  them  into  fuch  minute  Parts, 
how  Ihould  the  Coats  of  the  Stomach 
triturate  iuch  Food  as  is  often  re¬ 
ceived  into  it,  and  which  have  as 
ifrong  a  Cohefion  as  the  Sub  fiance 
of  the  Stomach  it  felf,  without  difi 
folving  and  wearing  its  felf  by  its 
own  Adtion  ?  Of  which  it  muft  be 
unavoidably  in  great  Danger,  if  Di- 
geftion  was  chiefly  perform’d  by  this 
powerful  Attrition. 

But  fince  the  worthy  Mr.  Boyle 
has  invented  a  Machine  *  for  Di_ 

B  3  geftion 
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geftion,  defcribed  by  Papine ,  it  has 
been  univerlally  received,  that  Di- 
geftion,  or  Diflolution  of  our  Ali¬ 
ments  in  the  Stomach,  is  chiefly  per¬ 
form’d  by  the  Preflure  of  rarefy ’d 
Air  confin’d :  For  by  this  Machine, 
without  the  Help  of  any  Ferment, 
(unlefs  an  inteftine  one)  but  by  the  Afi- 
fiftance  only  of  Heat  and  the  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  rarefy’d  Air  confin’d. 
Bones  and  Flefh  with  the  Addition 
of  a  fmall  Portion  of  Water,  are 
turned  into  a  Geliy. 

The  Analyfis  of  Air,  by  great  Va¬ 
riety  of  chymio-ftatical  Experiments, 
Ihews  in  how  great  a  Proportion  Air  is 
intimately  incorporated  and  wrought 
into  the  Composition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  Subftances ;  and  this  when 
rarify’d  by  the  Heat  of  the  Stomach 
muff  greatly  contribute  in  diflolving 
the  Aliments  in  the  Stomach  ana 

rending  and  tearing  its 
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To  all  Bodies  there  concurs  an 
Acid  as  a  conftitutive  Principle  or 
Vinculum,  whereby  the  Alcali  is 
bound  into  a  Body.  This  Principle 
in  a  quiefcent  State  is  eafily  diifoci- 
ated,  unhinged,  and  let  at  Liberty, 
efpecially  by  alcaline  or  urinous  Salts, 
of  fuch  our  Menflruum  is  compoun¬ 
ded  ;  thele  are  what  we  ufe  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  Extraction  of  any 
Part  or  Principle  from  a  Concrete  -y 
they  divide  and  loolen  the  Cohefions 
of  the  Parts,  lb  that  they  readily 
join  with  that  of  the  Menflruum. 

Which  holds  good  in  the  Ditto- 
lution  of  animal  Subftances  as  well 
as  that  of  Sulphurs  from  Minerals, 
and  of  Rofins,  Gums,  and  the  like 
Bodies  from  vegetable  Subftances. 
For  let  but  a  Piece  of  Flefh  of  any 
kind  be  put  into  a  Liquor  well  im¬ 
pregnated  with  an  Alcaline  Salt,  and 
in  a  (fort  time  it  will  turn  to  a  mere 
Putnlaeo,  a  Mafs  of  Rottennefs  and 
Corruption. 

B  4  This 
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This  feems  to  be  the  Principal  of 
all  the  concurrent  Caufes;  fin  pro¬ 
ducing  this  furprizing  Phenomenon, 
of  the  fudden  Diholution  of  the  Ali¬ 
ments  in  the  Stomach)  for  culinary 
Heat  might  caufe  the  coil’d  up  Air 
to  expand,  rend  and  tear  its  Con¬ 
fines,  and  Water  aflifts  by  infinuating 
into  the  Pores,  &c.  But  this  is  fuch 
a  Menjlruum  *  (as  appears  by  Cir- 
cumftances  mod  convincing)  that  is 
fo  fitted  and  prepared,  and  molt  in¬ 
timately  incorporated,  and  acuated 
with  volatile  and  alcaline  Salts, 
that  it  is  fuch  an  Alcahelt,  or  uni- 
verlal  DilTolvent,  that  didociates  and 
unlocks  the  molt  minute  Combina¬ 
tions,  by  altering  the  Property  of  the 
acid  Principle  and  Vinculum  that  en¬ 
ters 


*  Quae  (alteratio)  in  ore  2gitur.  mutat  quidem  id  ('nutri- 
merttumj  in  alteram  fpeciem  manifefic,  non  tamen  ad  per** 

te&ionem  tranfmutat  -  - - -  Galen  Lib.  de  Neutralibus 

Tacultatibu^. 

A£fioni  butc  velificatur  faliva,  pr’mum  illud  nature 
Menftruum,  quod  texturrm,  folver.do  Pt  vincula  relaxando, 
alimentis  aliam  plane  conciliar  faciem  ut  ea  femel  imprar’gnafa 
vix  smplius  cognofci  aut  a  eorruptione,  &c .  Waldfmidt.  Ope¬ 
ra  Med.  Tom.  z.  fol.  85, 
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ters  into  the  Compofition  of  Animals 
and  Vegetables. 

But  neither  this,  nor  Maflication, 
nor  the  Heat,  Contrabtions  and  Attri¬ 
tions  of  the  Stomach,  nor  the  united 
Force  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen  (which  like- 
wife  contribute  to  Digeftion)  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  grind,  tear  and  comminute 
the  Aliments  into  thofe  little  Bulks, 
or  minute  Parts,  as  to  correfpond 
with  the  Orifices  of  the  Labteals  to 
become  a  Part  of  the  circulating 
Fluid,  in  order  to  be  converted  into 
Blood. 

Neither  is  the  folvent  Menftruum, 
and  all  the  concobtive  Powers  able 
to  break  and  divide  the  Food,  into 
Parts  fmall  enough  to  run  into  red 
Globules,  or  circulate  through  the 
fmall  VefTels.  Neither  is  it  to  be 
fuppofed  that  the  little  Bubbles  in  the 
Blood  are  the  folid  and  integral  Parts, 
or  Ramenta  of  carneous  and  vegetable 
Fibres  from  the  Food ;  for  it  is  cer¬ 
tain 
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tain  that  they  are  not  folid  Particles, 
from  their  uniting  as  they  approach 
and  touch,  like  Spheres  of  Quick- 
filver,  changing  their  Figures  into 
oblong  Spheroids  as  they  pals  thro’ 
the  capillary  Velfels,  and  when  they 
are  come  into  more  Ipacious  Tubes 
return  lpherical.  All  thefe  are  Pro¬ 
perties  belonging  to  Fluids  and  not 
to  lolid  Bodies,  which  are  devoid  of 
this  Vacuity  impleted  and  filled  with 
a  lubtile  elallick  Aura. 

But  this  is  the  general  Opinion, 
and  has  been  a  confhnt  Doctrine, 
that  the  Parts  of  the  Food,  by  the 
Conco&ion  of  the  Stomach  are  divided 
only  into  fimilar  or  integral  *  Parts, 
or  fitch  as  retain  the  fame  Nature 
with  the  whole,  not  differing  from 
what  they  were  before,  but  in  ob¬ 
taining  lelfer  Bulks,  and  are  not  difi 

lolved 

*  Cibi  coniininuumur  in  parces  integrates  totis  fuis  fimi- 
lis,  fed  min  ores,  eo  prorfus  modo,  quo  Corallium  fuper  mar- 
more  infperla  aqud  teritur,  reduciturque  in  pulverem  impal- 
p  ibdem,  cujus  partes  font  parva  Corallia,  8c  non  Corallii  prin- 
cipia  nexu  foluta.  Element.  Mcdicin.  Archibald  Pitcairn. 
Cap.  V.  De  OEcotiom.  Animal*. 
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folved  into  diffimilar  or  effential  Parts 
or  Elements,  whether  chymical  or 
any  other,  by  the  Aftiftance  of  any 
Ferment  in  the  Stomach  j  that  is  to 
fay,  by  a  Separation  of  fbme  Parts 
of  different  kinds  combined  toge¬ 
ther  and  an  U nion  of  other  Parts 
before  in  Separation,  as  it  happens  in 
all  Fermentation  or  inteftine  Mo¬ 
tion  of  Bodies,  as  tends  to  the  De- 
ftrudtion  of  that  "Form  of  their  Ex- 
iftence,  which  is  faid  to  be  their  na¬ 
tural  State. 

The  foregoing  Procefs  of  the  Dif- 
fblution  of  the  Aliments  is  infuffi- 
cient  •,  for  the  Caules  aflign’d  for  it 
are  not  adequate  to  the  Effect :  There¬ 
fore  I  fhall  add  in  this  Place  fome 
feledt  Inflances,  which  may  farther 
illuftrate  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Con- 
codtion  of  our  Aliments,  and  de- 
monftrate  that  they  are  diffolved  in¬ 
to  effential  Parts,  and  that  by  Fer¬ 
mentation  or  inteftine  Motion. 


I 
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I  fhall  proceed  and  ground  it  up¬ 
on  thefe  following  Proportions  *. 

1.  All  thole  things  which  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  Digeftion  within  the  Ani¬ 
mal,  are  capable  of  Corruption  out 
of  it. 

2.  Thole  things  which  are  out  of 
the  Force  of  Circulation,  ought  to 
be  accounted  out  of  the  Animal,  al- 
tho’  they  are  within  a  living  Body. 

3 .  Thole  things  that  are  carried 
thro'  the  intefkinal  Tube,  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  Circulation. 

Hence  it  follows  by  necelfary  Con- 
fecjuence,  that  all  things  putrify  with¬ 
out  the  Animal,  that  is  in  the  firfl 
Pallages ;  and  though  we  have  not 
uled  the  Word  Fermentation,  yet  we 
don't  liippole  the  Dilfolution  of  the 
Aliments  within  the  Stomach  can  be 
done  without  an  intefline  Motion  of 
their  Particles;  for  all  things,  as  the 
Flelh  of  dead  Creatures,  Herbs,  &c. 

putrify 

*  Vid.  Element.  Medicin.  Archibald,  Pitcairn.  Propofiti* 

on.  cxxviii.  8tc, 
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putrify  when  out  of  the  Verge  of 
Circulation  •,  the  Principles  difen- 
gaging  and  extricating  from  the  Em¬ 
braces  of  the  component  Parts  or 
Principles  j  and  by  the  Humidity  and 
Heat  of  the  Stomach  this  inteftine 
Motion  is  raifed  and  accelerated. 

The  greateft  Part  of  our  Aliments 
are  Fluids  coagulated  and  in  a  quief- 
cent  State,  and  it  is  well  known  how 
loon  an  inteftine  Motion  of  their 
conftituent  Parts  is  excited  when  di¬ 
luted,  Specially  by  the  affiftance  of 
Heat ;  the  more  fpirituous  and  fubtile 
Particles  are  put  into  Motion,  by 
this  means  a  Fermentation  is  carried 
on,  and  though  it  be  in  never  lb  low 
a  Degree  may  be  juftly  call’d  Fer¬ 
mentation  :  And  no  doubt  but  that 
there  is  fuch  a  Separation  of  Parts, 
that  the  Oil  or  Sulphur,  Water,  and 
Salt  (which  are  the  principal  Materi¬ 
als  of  Animals  and  Vegetables,  and 
the  predominant  Principles  that  con- 
ftitute  the  Blood  of  Animals)  are  fo 

far 
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far  extricated  or  dilengaged  from  the 
Embraces  of  the  component  Parts  or 
Principles,  as  to  form  that  laCtefcent 
Liquor  Chyle,  which  Colour  is  the 
refult  of  fuch  a  Mixture. 

For  farther  Conviction  of  this,  and 
clearing  up  all  poffible  Objections 
and  Difficulties,  the  Chyle  always  ap¬ 
pears  white  in  the  Vena  LaBea  and 
Thoracick  VuB,  and  by  microlco- 
pical  Oblervations  appears  to  be  dis¬ 
engaged  Principles,  to  wit,  fmali  di¬ 
aphanous  Globules,  fwi mining  in  a 
limpid  Fluid  *. 

The  Antients  (and  even  Hippocra¬ 
tes  f  himfelf)  thought  that  Con- 
coCtion  was  performed  by  the  Heat 
of  the  Ventricle  only.  But  which 
created  a  Difficulty,  even  to  them, 
was ;  that  they  faw  a  great  many 
Animals,  in  whole  Ventricle  they 
could  not  oblerve  any  Heat  *,  as  for 

inftance 

*  Chylus  eft  fluidum  ex  globulis  diaphanis  per  liquorem 
cryftaliinum  agitatis- — — — -°-  8c  pingues  Chyli  particular  in 
bullulas  five  vdiculas  ab  acris  Atomis  reducimtur.  Bohnius. 
f  Libro  de  falubri  Vidus  rationc,  Sed,  4. 
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infhnce  in  Fifhes,  which  notwithftand- 
ing  did  not  want  ConcoClion,  nay, 
had  as  good  a  one,  as  thole  where 
the  Heat  is  greateft  of  all.  Where- 
fore  to  furmount  this  difficulty  with¬ 
out  ihifting  it  off,  they  affign’d  a  Rea- 
fon  for  it,  by  faying  that  it  was  a 
particular  Heat. 

But  Empedocles  the  famous  antient 
Philofbpher  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily, 
that  wrote  of  the  nature  of  things, 
taught  that  nothing  living  ought 
to  be  eaten,  and  that  Digeffion  was 
perform’d  by  a  Putrefaction  of  the 
Aliments  *.  This  wonderful  Man 
f  has  affign’d  the  proper,  immedi¬ 
ate,  and  phyfical  Caufe  of  the  hidden 
Diffolution  or  ConcoCtion  of  our  A- 
liments  j  and  this  we  (hall  not  aver 
gratis,  but  explain  by  what  Means 
effeded,  and  prove  the  Certainty  of 
it  by  Experiments.  But 


*  Vid.  Hearn.  Inftirut.  Med.  lib.  iii.  de  Facuknt.  p?.g,  gp. 
Empedocles  Philofophus  putrefadiione  cibos  coqwi  putabac,  cu~ 
jus  opinionem  fequuti  Veteres,  a<rn7TTci  vocabanr,  qux  nos 

U.TT'L'TTTcL. 

f  ~ — — —  Deusimmortalis  haberi.  Horat.  dc  Arte  Poet. 
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But  I  would  not  be  underffood  to 
recommend  for  proper  Food,  ftale 
Flefh,  Fowl,  or  Fifh,  and  other  cor¬ 
rupt  and  flunking  Meats  ( EJl  modus 
in  rebus)  though  common  Obfervati- 
on  makes  it  plain  and  obvious,  that 
common  Poultry,  (and  full  grown 
and  adult  Animal  Food)  that  have 
lain  by  for  fome  time,  are  not  on¬ 
ly  eafier  mafticated,  but  likewife 
fooner  concodted  in  the  Stomach, 
&c.  becaufe  their  Parts  cohere  lefs 
firmly. 

Therefore  it  is  a  juft  and  natural 
Confequence,  in  regard  of  the  things 
to  be  concodted  or  digefted,  that  fome 
kind  of  Food  fliould  be  kept  for 
fome  time,  ’till  inteftine  Motion  is 
begun,  and  in  fome  meafure  carried 
on  (for  the  finer  the  Chyle  will  be, 
and  the  Circulation  the  more  free, 
&c.)  and  this  is  brought  about  fooner 
or  later  according  to  the  Seafon,  or 
as  to  the  Degrees  of  Heat  and  Cold. 
But  fuch  as  are  already  become  Chyle, 

either 
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either  by  Nature  or  Art,  do  not  re¬ 
quire  any  fuch  Preparation. 

This  is  confident  with  our  Theo¬ 
ry,  and  Experience  has  regulated  this 
Affair,  as  to  what  will  keep  a  few 
Days  or  Hours  inodorous,  fiveet,  and 
better  qualified  and  prepared  for  Di- 
geftion  j  and  thole  things  that  are  of 
a  loofe  and  lax  Texture,  (as  feveral 
kinds  of  Fifties  and  young  Animals 
and  Vegetables)  fuddenly  running  in¬ 
to  Diffolution  and  Putrefaction,  and 
eafily  reduced  into  their  component 
Parts;  which  will  not  keep,  but  muff 
be  tofs’d  up  forthwith,  in  order  to 
retain  a  Firmnefs  and  an  Agreeable- 
nefs  to  the  Palate. 

’Tis  well  known  that  our  Aliments, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  tend  to 
Putrefaction  and  Diffolution,  and 
that  they  are  already  prepared  and 
made  of  a  lax  or  loofe  Texture; 
which  readily  falls  afunder  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  Maftication,  and  to  the  mufe 
cular  Force  and  ACtion  of  the  Sto- 

C  mach. 
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mach,  The  Staff  of  Life,  name¬ 
ly,  all  the  kinds  of  Grain  for  Bread  - 
have  pafs’d  the  Mill,  and  are  already 
fermented,  and  the  tender  Leaves,  or 
young  Sprouts  of  Plants,  and  other 
vegetable  Foods,  as  Sago,,  Rice,  &c. 
are  eafily  diffolv’d  into  their  compo¬ 
nent  Parts. 

The  animal  Subftances  are  in  a 
ftate  of  Putrefaction  which  is  a  Spe¬ 
cies  of  Fermentation,  (if  I  may  (o  call 
it)  which  commences  as  foon  as  they 
are  depriv’d  of  the  progreffive  Moti¬ 
on  of  their  Fluids.  For  with  what 
difficulty  all  thefe  in  warm  Weather 
*  are  preferv’d  and  kept  from  pu¬ 
trefying,  their  Salts  are  diluted  and 
their  Sulphurs  fo  rarefied,  exalted  and 
fubtiliz’d  by  Heat,  and  by  the  in- 
teftine  Coilifion,  as  to  float  in  the 
Medium  Air,  affailing  the  OlfaCtory 
Nerves. 

This 


*  Si  quis  radiis  folaribus  per  aliquot  hqras  camera  recen- 
tem  expofuerit,  ftatim  fit  putridaj  &c»  Wayfchmidc.  Qperr 
Med.  Tom.  i.  pag.  ypa. 
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This  fhews  how  ealily  an  inteflinc 
Motion  is  excited  and  accelerated, 
by  the  affiftance  of  Heat ;  the  more 
fine  and  fubtile  Parts,  as  are  moffc 
fufceptible  of  Motion,  and  difpofed 
to  ferment,  are  more  immediately 
difentangled  unbending  the  Spring  of 
the  included  and  coiled  up  Air,  which 
mud  contribute  to  the  Fermentation, 
Rarefaction  and  Comminution  of  the 
whole. 

The  Air  being  intimately  wrought 
into  the  Compofition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  Subftances,  greatly  contri¬ 
butes  in  a  fixed  flate  to  the  Union 
and  firm  Connection  of  the  fame. 
And  this  Bond  of  Union  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  external  Air,  is  alfo  a 
very  powerful  Agent  in  the  Diffolu- 
tion  and  Corruption  of  the  fame  Bo¬ 
dies,  for  it  makes  one  in  every  fer¬ 
menting  Mixture ;  the  Action  and  Re¬ 
action  of  aerial  and  fulphureous  is  in 
many  fermenting  Mixtures  fo  great 

C3  2»  $!S 
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as  to  excite  a  burning  Heat,  and  in 
others  a  burning  Flame. 

The  acid  Principle  and  Vinculum, 
that  enters  into  the  Compofition  of 
all  natural  Bodies  manifefts  its  felf  by 
Fermentation  :  for  Chyle  and  Milk, 
and  even  the  moft  pure  elementary 
Water  (which  is  an  Aggregate ,  or 
Compojitum )  is  not  void  of  this  Prin¬ 
ciple,  though  not  to  be  difcover’d  by 
any  chymical  Procefs,  ’till  it  has  un¬ 
dergone  a  Fermentation  :  Then  it 
dilcloles  new  Scenes  *,  and  yields  a 
Spirit  t>  but  before  Putrefaction,  it 
palled  the  force  of  the  Fire  combin’d. 

We  find  that  this  Principle  (which 
is  properly  called  Anima  Mrndi,  or 
Soul  of  the  World)  is  inherent  in  all 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  Sub- 
fiances,  ana  all  Philofophers  take  it 
for  a  Pojlulatum ,  Natura  nil  agit  fru- 
Jlra ;  if  therefore  Nature  never  aCts 

in 


*  Vid.  Dr.  Woodward  ot  Vegetation . 

,t  Vid,  Sir  Jfmc  Newton's  Opticks,  2.d  Edition,  fol.  350. 
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in  vain,  this  Principle  can  be  of  no 
finall  ufe,  lince  it  is  an  Ingredient  in 
all  Compofitions ;  (Nature  being  fru¬ 
gal  in  her  Principles,  but  various  in 
the  Effects  thence  arifing)  and  pro¬ 
bably  it  is  that  univerfal  Cement  that 
gives  Confidence  and  Solidity  to 
Bodies,  and  this  we  may  ad'ert  as  a 
reafonable,  general,  and  undeniable 
Maxim,  founded  upon  Reafon  and 
the  Nature  of  Things. 

The  various  Degrees  of  Cohefion 
in  Bodies,  is  in  refpet  of  their  Fi¬ 
gures,  but  (I  think)  it  does  not  de¬ 
pend  folely,  upon  Particles  (or  pri¬ 
mary  Atoms  of  which  Bodies  are 
conft ituted)  that  are  terminated  with 
plain  Surfaces,  or  with  curve  Sur¬ 
faces,  but  mud  have  a  Cement,  be- 
fides  that  of  the  univerfal  Law  of  At¬ 
traction,  (whereby  all  the  Parts  of 
Matter  endeavour  to  embrace  one 
another)  for  tho’  Attraction  will 
bring  Bodies  to  immediate  Contact, 
it  will  not  keep  them  there,  nor 

C  i  hinder 
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hinder  them  from  being  feparated  by 
any  force  how  fmall  foever :  There¬ 
fore  this  alone  will  not  do. 

But  the  famous  Bernouli *  *  endea¬ 
vours  to  account  for  this  from  the 
Preffure  of  the  Atmofphere,  and 
flrengthens  his  Conjecture  by  the 
known  Experiment  of  the  Cohefion 
of  two  well  polilh’d  Marbles  toge¬ 
ther  :  But  how  fatifaCtorily  foever  this 
may  account  for  the  Cohefion  or 
Union  of  Compofidons,  or  greater 
Collections  and  Parcels  of  Matter, 
yet  it  is  wanting  in  thofe  minute 
ContaCts  of  lefTer  Bodies,  fbme  of 
which  were  with  a  Force  fo  much 
greater  than  the  Preffure  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent  Atmofphere  upon  them  can 
be  imagined  to  influence ;  fo  that 
there  is  a  neceflity  of  Recourfe  to 
fbme  other  Caufe. 

For  tho’  it  be  granted  that  the 
different  Degrees  of  Cohefion  in  Bo¬ 
dies,  do  arife  from  the  Diverfides  of 

the 

-  - -  i  — mrmm  \  m  m  i  i  —  ■  — — . . 

*  Vid.  Lib.  de  Gravitate  Athens. 
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the  Texture  and  Figure  of  their  con- 
ftituent  Parts:  Yet  all  fuch  Mecha¬ 
nical  Accounts,  however  artfully  con¬ 
triv’d,  fall  fhort  of  the  full  Explica¬ 
tion,  and  no  doubt  were  it  not  for 
this  acid  Principle  and  Vinculum, 
Bodies  would  in  a  iliort  time  difiolve 
and  liquify,  even  by  the  Liquamen 
of  the  Air,  and  would  ceafe  and  difi 
continue  to  be  thole  Bodies:  For, 
though  Attraction  unites  Bodies,  yet 
it  is  this  Principle  that  hinders  them 
from  being  eafily  leparated  when 
join’d. 

There  is  no  Salt  in  Nature  belides 
the  acid  (omne  fat  ex  fe  acidum  eft) 
out  of  which  all  other  Salts  are  made, 
and  the  Alcali-fa.lt  hath  no  natural 
Exiftence  in  mixt  Bodies.  However 
we  find  an  alcaline  Salt  in  Animals, 
but  the  Caule  of  it  mult  be  aflign’d 
to  Circulation,  by  which  the  terrellri- 
al  Matter,  Sulphur,  and  acid  Salt,  are 
clolely  united  together,  and  render’d 
thereby  porous,  as  is  done  by  Fire,  For 
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all  volaiile  alcaline  Salts  are  no  other 
than  fixt  Salts  volatiliz’d  by  the  Ad- 
mixtion  of  Sulphur. 

Let  us  relied:  upon  Vegetables, 
which  are  the  fupport  of  Animals, 
thefe  abound  with  a  nitrous  elfential 
Salt,  and  this  lame  Principle  is  found 
in  all  kinds  of  Water,  (which  is  the 
principal  Ingredient  in  all  our  pot¬ 
able  Liquors)  and  this  very  lame  Prin¬ 
ciple  is  conftantly  fwimming  in  our 
Air  (wherein  with  Breath)  which  by 
the  Prefence  and  Adion  of  the  Sun, 
is  lo  comminuted  and  reduc’d  into 
liich  fmall  Particles,  whole  Points  are 
broke  by  the  force  of  the  Fluid  of 
Light,  as  to  become  benign  and  la- 
lutary,  and  not  able  to  do  any  da¬ 
mage  :  But  in  his  Abfcence,  they 
flioot  themlelves  into  oblong  fliarp 
Wedges,  which  make  the  Parts  of 
all  Bodies  cohere,  and  fix  Fluids  in 
a  folid  Form. 

The  following  Experiment  made 
upon  Milk  is  a  pregnant  and  con¬ 
vincing 
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vincing  Evidence,  that  animal  Bo¬ 
dies  have  this  Principle  in  their  Com¬ 
position,  and  how  that  thefe  latent 
Acids  pafs  the  Force  of  the  Fire  (by 
Distillation)  combin’d,  and  manifest 
them  Selves  by  Putrefaction  or  Fer¬ 
mentation. 

A  Portion  of  fweet  Milk  being 
diflilled  ad  Siccitatemy  and  the  clear 
diftilled  Liquor  being  put  to  a  Strong 
Solution  made  of  common  Subli¬ 
mate  in  fair  Water,  it  prefently  turn’d 
into  a  white  opacous,  and  almoft 
a  milky  Liquor.  This  Solution  of 
Sublimate  being  diluted  with  diftilled 
Water,  will  not  caule  a  Precipitation, 
and  a  falling  of  white  Clouds  ^  an 
Alcali  being  neceSTary  to  produce 
that  EffeCt.  And, 

A  Portion  of  Milk,  that  had  Stood 
and  acquired  an  Acidity  being  diff 
tilled,  gave  a  Liquor  very  manifestly 
Acid  to  the  Taite,  that  it  needed  no 
other  Trials,  as  with  Alcalies,  &c. 
This  plainly  demonstrates  that  the 
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Acid  was  latent  in  the  Milk,  tho’ 
before  Fermentatation  the  (aline  Spi- 
cults  being  intimately^  incorporated 
with  the  Sulphur,  were  rendered 
fmooth,  &c.  But  when  by  Fermen¬ 
tation  or  inteftine  Motion,  the  Salt 
had  extricated  it  (elf  from  the  fa¬ 
mous  Parts  of  the  Sulphur,  or  Oil, 
then  by  the  inteftine  Collifion  it  was 
converted  into  a  Faporofumt  or  a 
volatile  Gas. 

We  find  that  this  Acid,  or  Ni¬ 
trous- EfTential  Salt,  which  is  fo  ra¬ 
dically  implanted  in  all  Bodies,  a- 
bounds  in  unripe  Fruit,  but  the  Sul¬ 
phur  by  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  being 
agitated  and  exalted,  they  are  ren¬ 
dered  fweet.  But  when  the  Sulphur 
evaporates  as  in  Wine  or  Ale,  this 
acid  Salt  de  nowo  is  produced,  and 
the  Liquors  perverted  into  a  Vinegar. 

By  all  which  it  is  undeniably  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  Putredo,  or  an  inteftine 
Motion,  reduces  all  things  to  their 
eflential  Parts,  or  original  Principles; 
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every  Part  returneth  to  his  Nature 
or  Homogeny;  for  a  Similitude  of 
Subftance  will  caufe  a  mutual  At¬ 
traction,  and  thereby  fall  into  an  in- 
teftine  and  fermentative  Motion,  fo 
far  as  to  become  altered  in  their  Co- 
hefions,  and  put  on  new  Forms  and 
Dilpofitions, 

By  Corruption  is  meant,  fuch  a 
State  of  PutrefaCtion  as  is  acquir’d 
by  Fermentation,  which  is  an  ealy, 
gentle,  flow  Motion  of  the  inteftine 
or  inward  Particles  of  a  mix’d  Bo¬ 
dy,  arifing  ufually  from  the  Opera¬ 
tion  of  aCtive  acid  Matter,  which 
rarefies,  exalts  and  fubtilizes  the  foft 
and  fulphurous  Particles,  as  when 
Leaven  or  Yeafi;  rarefies,  lightens, 
and  ferments  Bread  or  Wort,  <&c. 

The  following  Obfervations  feem 
alfo  fufficient  to  confirm  this  Doc¬ 
trine:  Malt  Liquors  when  expoied 
to  the  Air  turn  lour,  Wine  becomes 
roapy  and  prick’d.  Milk  and  Chyle 
foon  acquire  an  Acidity,  as  will  like- 
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wife  the  moft  pure  elementary  Wa¬ 
ter.  Bread  grows  mouldy  and  eager, 
and  how  (oon  Meal  and  Water  turn 
lour  and  become  Leaven. 

Do  not  thele  well-known  Cir- 
curnftances  demonltrate  that  thele 
have  undergone  an  inteftine  Motion 
or  Putrefaction  ?  Otherwife  this  la¬ 
tent  Acid  and  conftitutive  Principle 
could  not  appear  as  to  manifelt  it 
fell  to  Senle.  Add  to  this  that  the 
Alteration  in  the  Texture  of  a  Sub- 
ftance  brings  a  manifelt  Change  in 
the  Quality,  lo  a  Change  in  the 
Quality  proves  an  Alteration  in  the 
Texture. 

To  obviate  the  grand  Objection 
that  feme  kinds  of  Fifti,  Summer- 
Fruits,  and  other  Subltances,  which 
luddenly  putrify  in  the  Stomach  and 
Inteltines,  occafion  Vomitings  and 
Diarrhoeas ,  and  the  Dileafe  we  call 
Cholera ,  by  acquiring  fuch  llimula- 
ting  Qualities,  &c.  For  this  Realon 
(lay  they)  if  Digeftion  was  perform’d 
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after  this  Manner,  it  would  always 
be  attended  with  loole  Stools,  and  a 
Train  of  Miferies  without  Number 
or  End. 

But  that  which  is  brought  about 
in  the  Stomach,  through  Indigeftion 
or  fuddenly  putrifying  therein,  and 
goes  off  with  a  Diarrhoea ,  &c.  is 

not  a  fufficient  Reafon  to  deny  that 
our  Aliment  doth  not  undergo  fome 
Degree  of  Fermentation  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  whereby  it  is  converted  into 
Chyle,  and  made  more  Eatable  for 
thole  Purpoles  it  is  farther  defign’d  for. 

For  when  the  Stomach  is  over¬ 
charged  with  a  Meal,  or  fuch  things 
as  are  too  ffcrong  for  the  concodtivc 
Powers,  or  fuch  as  abound  with 
acrimonious  pungent  Salts,  all  thefe 
may  caule  a  Diarrhoea,  or  a  Vomiting, 
the  former  by  its  oppreffmg  Load 
is  dilcharged  out  of  the  Stomach, 
by  the  defending  PrelTure  being  lo 
great  as  to  overcome  the  Refiftance 
of  either  Orifice  j  and  the  Stomach 
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being  thus  diftended  (and  lying  con¬ 
tiguous  and  being  partly  cover’d  by 
the  Liver)  it  preffes  the  Contents  of 
the  neighbouring  excretory  Duffus's , 
namely  the  Bile  in  the  Gall-Bladder 
and  Liver  Duffs  into  the  Intejiinunt 
Duodenum}  &cc..  lb  as  to  irritate  and 
provoke  unto  Convulsions  its  inter¬ 
nal  Membrane,  and  its  mufcular 
Fibres  to  contract  and  draw  the 
Stomach,  the  Diaphragm,  and  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen  into  a  Con¬ 
tent  of  Co-operating  like  as  in  Vo¬ 
miting. 

Thus  by  the  joint  A  fh  Stance  of 
the  circumambient  Parts,  with  the 
united  Loathfomenefi,  and  the  Co- 
natus  or  Effort  of  the  Stomach 
(which  is  not  in  an  intenfe  Degree, 
as  appears  by  a  Fa£t  obvious  to  the 
Senfes  *)  the  Aliment  is  forcibly 

rejected 

*  Mr,  Chirac  having  made  a  fmall  Wound  along  the  Rib 
that  lies  overagainft  the  Navel  of  a  Dog,  who  bad  fwal- 
lowed  forae  corroiive  Sublimate,  and  was  making  moft  ve¬ 
hement  Endeavours  to  vomit;  he  dipt  in  his  Hand  thro’  the 

Aperture, 
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rejected  by  the  Oefophagus ,  at  which 
time  a  Part  of  the  Bile  is  regurgita¬ 
ted  by  the  Pylorus  into  the  Stomach, 
exciting  and  repeating  the  Operation. 

But  as  to  the  latter,  to  wit,  thofc 
that  abound  with  pungent  Salts  j 
they  by  their  nits  Stimulans  produce 
thefe  Effects :  But  we  find  by  Ex¬ 
perience  and  Obfervation,  that  the 
corroborating  and  reftringent  Bark, 
Venice  Treacle ,  and  even  Diafcordium 
if  over-dofed,  purge  and  carry  all  be¬ 
fore  them.  To  which  may  be  ad¬ 
ded  the  undue  Retention  of  the  Ali¬ 
ments  in  the  Stomach  and  alimen- 

A 

tary  Channels,  &c.  For, 

We  mu  ft  allow  that  Bodies  that 
are  inoffenfive  and  ufeful  to  the  Pur- 
pofes  of  Life,  may  be  changed  into 
a  poifbnous  Nature.  Witnefs’  the 

Indians 


Aperture,  and  took  hold  of  the  Stomach,  and  there  he  found 
that  the  Stomach  it  felf  felt  no  Manner  of  Force  or  Vio¬ 
lence  ;  but  that  the  Diaphragm,  and  the  Mufcles  of  the  lower 
Belly,  contra&ing  themfelves  both  at  the  fame  time  in  an 
InfUnt,  with  incredible  Force  fqueez’d  the  Hand  that  held 
the  Stomach,  Vid,  Totirnf art's  Preface  to  his  Book  of 
Plants,  ’  4 
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Indians  who  at  this  Day,  the  mortal- 
eft  Poifons  that  they  uie,  have  fome 
Mixture  of  Man’s  Flelh,  and  all 
Flefh.  when  it  is  tainted  and  corrupt¬ 
ed  to  a  great  Degree  is  alike  veno¬ 
mous  and  deftru&ive  to  human  Na¬ 
ture  :  Thefe  and  the  like  may  be 
apt  to  lead  us  into  Ideas  of  a  grea¬ 
ter  Confli<5t  than  in  Truth  there 
really  is :  For  the  Stay  the  Aliments 
make  in  the  Stomach,  and  the  De¬ 
gree  of  Heat  is  not  able  to  render 
the  Salts  to  lo  high  a  Degree  of 
Volatility,  as  to  put  on  the  Proper¬ 
ties  of  a  Poiton,  and  aft  as  fuch. 

The  Digeftion  of  our  Aliments 
in  the  Stomach,  is  in  a  lefler  De¬ 
gree,  and  that  is  only  a  gentle  flow 
Motion  of  the  inteftine  or  inward 
Particles  of  a  mixt  Body  (elpec  ially 
of  their  Sulphur  and  Salt  with  which 
Edibles  abound)  and  not  by  an  Over¬ 
agitation  and  fermentative  Motion, 
fo  as  to  feparate  the  moft  rigid  and 
(aline  Parts  from  the  loiter  and  lu- 

bicratins: 
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bricating  Compofitions  with  which 
they  were  naturally  joined,  &c.  The 
Salts  having  not  totally  extticated 
themlelves  from  the  Embraces  of  the 
component  Parts;  therefore  lafeand 
benign  in  the  firft  Concoction,  and 
likewile  falutary  in  the  fublequent 
ones. 

The  prelent  Controverfy  can  be 
decided  only  two  Ways,  either  by 
Authority  or  Realon.  I  mull  con- 
fels  that  my  Opinion  is  not  lo  much 
back’d  with  Authority  as  Realon  is 
fupported  by  Experiments,  which 
plainly  demonllrate  that  our  Ali¬ 
ments  in  the  Stomach  are  reduced 
into  effential  Parts  or  Principles ;  and 
that  by  Fermentation  or  inteftine 
Motion ;  and  that  may  be  as  certain¬ 
ly  concluded  from  the  following  Ex¬ 
periment,  as  any  mathematical  De- 
monltradon  concludes  its  Propolition. 

We  took  a  Dog  (after  he  had 
been  kept  from  vegetable  Food  for 
fome  time)  and  fed  him  with  Mut- 

D  ton 
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ton  that  was  boil’d  and  flaughter’d 
the  Day  before  •,  and  after  it  had 
been  in  his  Stomach  for  the  Space 
of  four  Hours  it  was  taken  from  him 
and  put  into  a  Retort,  with  proper 
Degrees  of  Heat,  in  order  to  try 
whether  the  Aliment  v/ould  by  Di- 
geflion  (or  Putrefaction)  be  fo  open¬ 
ed  as  that  when  it  is  diftillcd,  the 
volatile  Salt  or  Spirit  would  afcend 
before  the  Phlegm.  But  upon  trial 
with  Syr.  Viol  arum  found  it  to  be  a 
Gas  of  an  acid  Nature :  This  is  the 
Gas  Salium  of  Van  Helmont,  which 
is  emitted  from  all  fermenting  Li¬ 
quors,  and  burning  Sulphurs. 

The  Diflillation  being  continued, 
the  volatile- alcaiine  Spirit  afcended 
before  much  Phlegm  was  come  over 
the  Helm.  The  Experiment  being 
repeated  after  the  fame  Manner,  it 
produced  the  like  EffeCt:  But  the 
Experiment  being  made  upon  the 
animal  Subfiance  after  being  boiled 
only,  inftead  of  the  fugitive  acid  Gas 

(which 
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(which  firft  comes  over)  came  over 
a  good  Quantity  of  iniipid.  Phlegm 
or  Water,  <&c. 

Therefore  this  is  a  Demonflration, 
that  our  Aliments  in  the  Stomach 
are  reduced  from  their  intimate  Co¬ 
hesion  and  Contact  into  their  Pri¬ 
mary  State.  For  no  Spirit  afcends 
by  Diftillation  before  the  Phlegm, 
unlefs  the  Texture  of  the  SubStance 
be  broke  by  Putrefa&ion,  (or  Fire, 
which  in  chymical  Operations  is  the 
primary  Diffolver  of  Continuity,  and 
thence  of  fpecifick  Combination) 
but  being  thus  previoufty  difpofed, 
the  difengaged  Principles  afcend  and 
elevate  fooner  or  later  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  their  Ipecifick  Levity. 

And  it  is  manifeft  that  the  Ele¬ 
vation  of  Bodies  is  always  propor¬ 
tionable  to  their  different  Aptitude 
to  be  rarefy ’d.  The  watry  Princi¬ 
ple  or  Phlegm,  when  amafs’d  and 
confolidated  together  in  a  Concrete* 
the  Globules  cohere  more  laxly  than 

D  r  Salts 
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Salts  whole  plain  Surfaces  bring  ma¬ 
ny  Points  into  Contact  and  Union-, 
and  thereby  have  a  ftronger  Power  of 
Cohefion  than  other  Bodies  which 
are  Ipherical,  and  therefore  are  not 
eafily  feparated  and  dilengaged. 

I  need  not,  I  prefume,  take  any 
Pains  to  convince  the  Reader  that 
it  is  fufficientiy  fhewn  and  in  a  very 
ftrong  Light,  that  this  Ferment  or 
Principle  of  Fermentation  is  fome 
adtive  inherent  Principle  in  the  Ali¬ 
ment  it  felf,  and  not  the  fuppofed 
Fermentation  from  a  peculiar  Dif¬ 
ference  in  the  Nature  of  two  Juices, 
which  conftitute  the  Sali-va,  or  from 
the  Remains  of  the  Food  that  was 
laft  digefled  ;  and  having  contracted 
an  Acid  or  fome  other  Quality,  as 
to  partake  of  the  Nature  of  Leaven, 
or  from  an  Acid  which  does  erode 
and  dilfolve  the  groifer  Parts  of  the 
Food,  &c.  For  amongft  the  various 
Fluids  and  different  Secretions  in  a 
living  Body  we  done  find  an  acid 
Licjuor,  Neither 
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Neither  is  theDiflolution  compleat- 
ed  after  it  has  pafs’d  the  Stomach 
into  the  Duodenum,  where  by  the 
Concourfe  of  the  Bile  or  Gall,  and 
Pancreatic-Juice  (it’s  thought)  a  new 
Fermentation  is  begun  and  carried 
on.  But  thefe  are  not  the  Offices 
allotted  them  by  Nature,  for  the 
Ufe  of  the  former  *  is  to  feparate 
and  precipitate  the  Feculencies  of  the 
Chyle  from  the  more  fluid  Parts; 
and  to  {heath  or  blunt  the  Acids  in 
their  Paflage.  And  the  latter  is  to 
dilute  it  with  the  Liquor  that  is  fe- 
parated  in  the  Glands  of  the  Guts, 
that  it  may  the  more  eaflly  enter  the 
Mouths  of  the  Ladteal  Veflels. 

This  mull  be  the  principal  Defign 
or  End  of  thefe  two  Liquors:  For 
however  Meat  may  in  the  Tafte  be 
fbmewhat  fait,  bitter,  &c.  Yet  here 
is  made  a  Sequeftration  of  thefe 
Qualities,  from  the  Subfiance  of  the 

D  5  Food, 

- ii.  ,  .  ■■■  .■  ,i  -  ■"■■■—  ■  '  — 

*  Acor  a  bile  fana  optime  lubigitur,  &  acidum  dulcidcat 
amarum.  Helmont.  See  River,  p,  m.  ^50.  and  alfo  Leeuem 
hoek  upon  that  Head, 
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Food,  and  that  only  which  is  fweet 
remaineth  for  Nourifhment.  And 
tho’  it  be  ting’d  of  a  Violet,  Purple, 
Saflron,  Vermilion,  or  Scarlet- 
Dye,  &c.  yet  it  is  reduced  by  Pre¬ 
cipitation,  to  a  thin,  fluxile,  white 
and  oily  Liquor,  like  Milk,  &c. 

I  have  gone  through  mold  if  not 
all  the  Caules  affign’d  for  the  Dif- 
folution  of  our  Aliments  into  Chyle, 
and  being  all  put  together  are  found 
inefficient  to  reduce  them  into  ef- 
fential  Parts  or  Elements,  or  to  caufe 
the  Ramcnta  or  Fragments  of  Ani¬ 
mals  and  Vegetables  to  run  into 
thole  Globules,  &c. 

Therefore  it  can  be  no  longer  dis¬ 
puted,  but  that  Digeftion  is  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  Manner  here  fet  forth: 
And  that  a  Putredo  is  the  Can  fa  fine 
qua  non,  but  it  mull  be  granted  that 
Maflication,  the  Saliva,  the  glan¬ 
dular  juice  of  the  Stomach,  the  Li¬ 
quors  we  drink,  included  Air,  Heat, 
Contractions  and  Attritions  of  the 

Stomach, 
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Stomach,  are  all  necell'ary  in 

affifting  and  diifolving  our  Aliments  $ 
but  that  the  Saliva  *  Teems  to  be 
the  Principal  of  all  the  concurrent 
Caufes,  (excepting  that  of  a  Putredo) 
and  that  by  altering  the  Property  of 
the  Vinculum  the  Bond  of  Union. 

Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than 
to  imagine  that  a  Liquor  fill’d  with 
the  Ramenta ,  or  little  Slips  or  Shreds 
of  carnous  and  vegetable  Fibres,  no 
way  differing  from  the  larger  ( that 
is  indigefted  Pieces  of  Animals  and 
Vegetables)  but  in  Magnitude,  fliould 
be  fo  uniformly  comminuted,  as  to 
pafs  the  invifible  Orifices  of  the 
Lafteals,  and  when  it  hath  overcome 
that  Difficulty  and  is  received  within 
the  Limits  of  Circulation,  fhould  be 
able  to  circulate  through  the  fmalleffe 
Veflels,  and  enter  the  fine  perfpira- 
tory  Glands,  and  the  laft  Subdivi- 
fions  of  the  Conflitution. 

D  4  And 


*  Verum  etiam  ab  ipfa  Saliva,  vi  quadam  fermentefcibils 
iti  impregnatin',  ut  vix  amplius  cognofci,  aut  a  corruptione 
feu  acefcentia,  &c.  Waldf.  Oper.  M«d.  Tom.  1.  Pag.  13. 
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And  tho’  the  Chyle  fas  they  fay) 
in  the  Stomach  and  Intcftines  doth 
appear  by  Microfcope  to  be  Part  of 
the  Food,  divided  only  into  fimilar 
or  integral  Parts,  or  fuch  as  retain 
the  fame  Nature  and  Properties  with 
the  whole  not  differing  from  what 
they  were  before  but  in  obtaining 
lefler  Bulks-,  yet  if  examined  after 
it  has  pafs’d  the  Strainers  and  where 
Circulation  commences,  it  is  perfect¬ 
ly  analagous  and  confonant  to  that 
of  the  Blood. 

I  think  that  the  Affertion  is  made 
pretty  clear  already,  yet  to  fatisfy 
Doubts,  and  to  cut  off  all  Reply, 
it  is  Matter  of  FaCt  and  Obferva- 
tion  that  the  Blood  confifts  of  Lymph 
which  is  the  common  Vehicle,  and 
an  Infinity  of  fmall  Globules  form’d 
by  the  Immiffion  of  the  Air:  But 
whether  thefe  are  form’d  in  the  Lungs 
by  the  fubtile  elaftick  Aura ,  paffing 
through  the  Sides  of  the  Blood- Vef 
fels,  or  form’d  from  the  vifcid  Part 

■n  ,  ?  i  '<6  ‘  ' 
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of  the  Chyle,  before  it  is  admitted 
to  circulate  by  the  Force  of  the  lame 
liibtile  Fluid,  is  Matter  of  Specula¬ 
tion. 

But  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
they  are  little  Bubbles  blown  from  the 
vilcid  Part  of  the  Chyle,  by  the  Force 
of  the  fame  elaftick  Air,  and  that 
they  are  form’d  before  they  arrive  at 
the  Lungs,  where  they  may  be  re¬ 
form’d  whenever  thele  Bubbles  hap¬ 
pen  to  burft. 

We  have  already  (hewn,  that  Chy- 
lification  is  a  DilTolution  of  our  Ali¬ 
ments  into  eflential  Parts,  and  not  a 
Comminution  into  limilar  or  integral 
Parts,  or  fuch  as  retain  the  lame  Na¬ 
ture  with  the  whole;  but  by  an  in- 
teftine  Motion  are  reduced  into  a 
Fluor  fit  to  pals  the  Strainers  into 
the  Ladteals,  and  from  thence,  by 
ways  fufficiently  known,  admitted  to 
the  Blood  in  the  Subclavian  Veiny 
&c.  in  order  to  be  tranfmuted  into 
it. 
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Of  Chyle  Blood  is  afterwards 
compofcd,  and  in  Women  that  give 
fuck,  the  Milk  *  more  immediately. 
For  when  either  Chyle  or  Milk  are 
examined  by  the  Microfcope,  they 
appear  like  Blood  to  confift  of  fmall 
Globules  fwimming  in  a  limpid  Fluid. 

By  Sanguification  is  generally  un- 
derftood  the  Aifimilation  of  Chyle 
into  Blood,  which  is  performed  by 
the  Attrition  of  the  Arteries  there¬ 
upon,  and  by  the  feveral  Motions, 
as  well  inteftine  as  progrefiive,  there 
is  made  fuch  an  intimate  Mixture  of 
Parts,  which  is  fuppoied  to  be  corn- 
pleat,  when  the  whole  circulating 
Maft  is  laturated  with  a  high  red 
Colour,  and  upon  Phlebotomy  fepa- 
rates  in  the  Bafon  into  two  different 
Parts,  a  red  Craffamentum  and  an  am- 
ber-colour’d  Serum  only,  without  any 
white  Matter  floating  loofe  on  the 

Surface, 
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Surface,  as  Chyle  before  perfect  Af- 
fimilation  will  do. 

When  the  Blood  is  thus  confti- 
tuted,  we  find  by  the  Chymical  Ana- 
lyfis  of  it,  Oil,  Water,  Salt,  and 
Earth,  which  are  the  conftituent 
Principles  of  Animals  and  Vegetables 
(which  are  very  agreeable  unto  Affi- 
milation,  and  containing  approxi¬ 
mate  Difpofition  unto  Animation,  as 
confifting  of  the  fame  Principles)  and 
are  fo  well  known  as  to  their  juft 
Proportions,  that  they  need  not  be 
here  mentioned. 

The  fifth  Principle,  which  is  the 
Spirit,  ought  to  be  left  out  of  the 
Number,  and  they  reduced  to  four, 
unlefi  we  adopt  that  of  the  Air, 
which  is  a  very  active  one,  and  is 
wrought  more  or  lefs  into  the  Com- 
pofinon  of  all  natural  Bodies. 

For  neither  the  animal,  vegetable, 
nor  mineral  Kingdom,  can  be  proper¬ 
ly  faid  to  have  an  innate  Spirit,  be- 

cauie 
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caule  they  are  produced  by  Diftilla- 
tion  or  Fermentation.  The  ardent 
Spirit  is  Water  impregnated  with  Sul¬ 
phur  :  And  the  urinous  Spirit  is  the 
lame  Element  impregnated  with  Salt : 
Confequently  neither  of  them  can  be 
number’d  among  the  connate  eflen- 
tial  Principles,  as  being  primarily  fo-, 
they  being  two  Principles  united. 

The  faline  Particles  that  are  taken 
with  our  neceffary  Nourifhment  are 
the  Original  and  Confervation  of  the 
Volatile;  for  the  fubtile  Sulphur  or 
Oil  penetrating  into  the  Pores  of  the 
fixt  Salt,  clofely  knits  it  felf  with  its 
Particles,  and  being  of  a  fubliming 
Nature,  that  is  derived  from  the  ig¬ 
neous  Minims  it  contains,  doth  le¬ 
vitate,  fublime,  and  volatilize  the 
laid  Salt. 

Thus  the  faline  and  the  oleous,  or 
humid  Subftance,  are  rendered  an 
./Etherial  Fluid,  and  when  thus '  con- 
felled  and  under  this  Modification 

(it’s 
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(it’s  thought)  it  becomes  what  ani¬ 
mates  thole  minute  Threads  or  Fibres, 
and  that  they  owe  to  it  their  Elafti- 
city  and  motive  Faculties,  however 
convey’d,  or  through  what  Paflages 
deftined  for  that  Pur  pole. 

The  animal  Spirits  are  defined  to 
be  a  very  thin  Liquor,  which  diftill- 
ing  from  the  Blood  in  the  outward 
and  cortical  Subftance  cf  the  Brain, 
and  thence  through  the  medullar  Sub¬ 
ftance  of  the  Brain,  the  Corpus  Callo- 
fum,  and  Medulla  oblongata ,  thus  it 
is  carried  through  that  intricate  Se¬ 
cretion  into  the  Nerves,  and  thence 
derived  into  the  Body  of  the  Mufcles, 
to  occafion  an  Inflation  and  Con- 
tra&ion  in  fuch  Parts,  by  rarefying 
the  Blood  to  expand  it  felf.  And 
that,  by  virtue  of  this  fame  Fluid, 
are  perform’d  all  the  Actions  of  Senle 
and  Motion. 

There  is  nothing  in  Nature  that 
can  be  fuppofed  to  bear  a  greater  Si¬ 
militude  to  the  animal  Spirits,  than 

vinous 
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vinous  or  ardent  Spirits  *,  for  thti 
immediate  Effedfc  that  fpiritous  Li¬ 
quors  have  upon  the  Nerves  by  add¬ 
ing  to  their  Springinefs  and  Force  of 
the  Fibres,  is  a  very  great  Reafon  of 
the  near  Cognation  between  the 
Fluids.  And  moreover,  dephleg- 
mated  Spirit  of  Human  Blood  (which 
is  an  urinous  one)  being  fhaken  and 
thereby  confounded  with  the  lame 
Quantity  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  it  will 
permanently  unite,  notwithstanding 
that  thefe  two  Liquors  do  belong 
even  to  differing  Kingdoms,  the  one 
to  the  Animal  and  the  other  to  the 
Vegetable. 

The  Difficulty  arifes  hence,  that 
the  Heat  in  animal  Bodies  is  not  fuf - 
ficient  to  fubulize  and  raife  a  Spirit, 
fuch  as  is  produced  by  Diftillation, 
by  the  Help  of  a  Fire.  And  becaule 


we 


*  Vinum  eft  adeo  fpirituofum,  ut  ad  Spirituum  Animali¬ 
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males  facile  migrare  poftunt,  See.  Friend’s  Emmenolog  pag, 
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we  cannot  obtain  from  human  Blood 
an  ardent  Spirit,  which  is  the  ufual 
Product  of  Fermentation  in  Liquors, 
yet  it  is  a  combuflible  Body;  but 
every  one  will  not  think  it  to  in- 
flameable,  as  the  indefatigable  Mr. 
*  Boyle ,  upon  Trial  purpofely,  found 
it  to  be. 

All  fulphurous  Bodies  have  their 
igneous  Quality  from  the  Acidity 
and  corrofive  Salts,  as  Phofphorus 
the  mo  ft  igneous,  being  only  Sul¬ 
phur  and  Salt  in  a  Coagulum,  which 
differs  but  in  Reft,  or  in  a  leffer  De¬ 
gree  of  Motion  from  actual  Fire ;  for 
it  doth  continually  emanate  by  Irra¬ 
diation,  or  atomical  Effluviums.  And 
this  being  the  Product  of  Urine,  fine¬ 
ly  it  muft  be  true,  and  beyond  Con¬ 
tradiction  that  thefe  Principles  were 
pre-exiftent  in  the  Blood. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Godfrey,  who 
has  brought  Phofphorus  to  to  great 
a  Perfection;  can  by  his  extenfive 

Reach 
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Reach  of  Chymiftry,  make  vinous 
or  ardent  Spirits,  which  are  liquid 
Sulphur,  fuch  a  Materia  Subtilis  (and 
not  altogether  by  Diftiilation)  that  a 
a  Drop  will  not  fall  to  the  Ground, 
but  will  immediately  be  diffus’d  in 
the  Air. 

Whether  Nature  in  her  moll  fe- 
cret  Elaborations  takes  fuch  a  pecu¬ 
liar  Mixture  and  Method  to  fubtilize 
fbme  of  the  various  Aporhcea  of  the 
Body,  or  whether  it  be  by  Attrition 
and  frequent  Occurfions,  or  both, 
is  not  at  all  material,  fince  it  is  mat¬ 
ter  of  Fa£t  that  animal  Bodies  do 
very  much  comminute  and  fubtilize, 
viz.  in  fenfible  Perfpiration,  and  the 
volatile  Salts  that  animal  Subfiances 
plentifully  yield  by  Diftiilation :  And 
that  infomuch  that  no  fixt  Salt  can 
be  abltradled  from  them,  becaufe  all 
the  fahne  Parts  are  fo  volatile,  that 
(to  (peak  confonantly  to  the  Chymi- 
cal  Diale£t)  they  cannot  fuftain  a 
uation  with  the  earthy  Parts, 
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efpecially  fince  there  are  few,  if  any, 
manifeftly  acid  ones  to  concur  to 
their  Fixation. 

After  we  have  canvas’d  the  Proba¬ 
bility  of  the  Exigence  of  fuch  a  fub- 
tile  Fluid,  as  the  fuppofed  animal 
Spirits,  it  will  be  requifite  that  we 
enquire  into  the  Stru£lure  and  Make 
of  the  Nerves,  which  are  the  Con¬ 
duits  that  convey  this  Fluid. 

Riolanus ,  Gliffon ,  and  others  (copy¬ 
ing  after  them)  teach,  that  the  Nerves 
are  very  fine  Pipes  or  hollow  Fibres: 
But  Vefalius ,  Aquapendente,  and  Lee- 
venhoek  the  mofl  accurate  Anatomifl, 
deny  that  they  have  any  manner  of 
Cavity. 

Therefore  feeing  Senfe  hath  not 
difcovered  any  fuch,  by  means  where¬ 
of  the  vivifying  Juice,  or  fubtile 
Fluid  may  be  propagated ;  ’tis  pro¬ 
bable  that  there  are  to  be  admitted 
only  little  Pores,  and  Interflices  in 
the  medullar  Subfiance,  whereby  they 
receive  Nutrition,  <&c. 

E  But 
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But  the  incomparable  and  indefa¬ 
tigable  Searcher  into  Nature,  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  doth  propofe  as  a  Query,  in 
his  fecond  Edition  of  his  Opticks, 
Page  3z8.  “  §uejl.  z 3 .  Is  not  Vifion 
t(  perform’d  by  the  Vibrations  of 
c<  this  Medium,  excited  in  the  bot- 
“  tom  of  the  Eye  by  the  Rays  of 
“  Light,  and  propagated  through 
“  the  folid,  pellucid  and  uniform 
<c  Capillamenta  of  the  Optick  Nerves 
“  to  the  Place  of  Senfation  ?  And  is 
“  not  Hearing  perform’d  by  theVi- 
“  brations  either  of  this  or  fome 
“  other  Medium,  excited  in  the  au- 
<c  ditory  Nerves  by  the  Tremors  of 
(S  the  Air,  and  propagated  through 
tc  the  folid,  pellucid  and  uniform 
<c  Capillamenta  of  thole  Nerves  into 
"  the  Place  of  Senfation  ?  And  fo  of 
(C  the  other  Senfes 

“  *4-  Is  not  animal  Motion 

cc  perform’d  by  the  Vibrations  of 
tc  this  Medium,  excited  in  the  Brain 
by  the  Power  of  the  Will,  and 

(t  propa- 
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“  propagated  from  thence  through 
(<  the  folid,  pellucid  and  uniform 
“  Capillamenta  of  the  Nerves  into 
“  the  Mufcles,  for  contracting  and 
“  dilating  them?  I  fuppofe  that  the 
“  Capillamenta  of  the  Nerves  are  each 
<£  of  them  (olid  and  uniform,  that  the 
“  vibrating  Motion  of  the  yEtherial 
<f  Medium  may  be  propagated  along 
<c  them  from  one  to  the  other  uni- 
“  formly  and  without  Interruption 
Thefe  are  the  Proportions  of  that 
great  Man,  who  has  Co  well  contem¬ 
plated  the  Powers  of  Nature,  the 
Properties  of  natural  Bodies,  and  their 
mutual  Action  one  upon  another. 

When  all  this  is  premis’d,  to  wit, 
the  Uncertainty  of  fuch  a  (ubtile 
Fluid,  the  Texture  of  the  Nerves, 
and  that  all  the  Secretions  perform’d 
within  the  Body  are  confpicuous,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  alone,  which  is  made  at 
the  Origin  of  Nerves ;  it  may  af¬ 
ford  us  (ufficient  Reafon  to  fufpedt 
the  received  Opinion,  and  what  be- 

E  z  fore 
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tore  was  determined,  and  may  make 
it  reasonable  to  depart  from  that  De¬ 
termination,  and  give  our  felves  up 
to  be  determined  by  others,  efpecia  - 
ly  by  thofe  of  more  ferene  Capacity, 
rather  than  fall  into  Scepticifm. 

And  to  refufe  fuch  Compliance  to 
what  leems  fo  plauhble,  founded  on 
experimental  O  Nervations,  and  de- 
monllrable  Principles,  the  Idle  Ori¬ 
ginal  and  Fundamental  of  true  Know¬ 
ledge,  (which  our  Seales  are  Witnef- 
fes  to)  manifeftly  betrays  our  own 
Self-conceit. 

And  though  we  have  not  been  able 
to  dilcover  the  Nature,  and  lenhble 
Qualities  of  the  animal  Spirits,  yet 
they  are  thought  to  be  real ;  becaule 
they  cannot  account  for  Mulcular 
Motion,  without  the  Co-operation  of 
the  Blood  and  nervous  Fluid,  to  dif- 
tend  the  Veficles  or  Cavities  of  the 
Fibres,  &c. 

But  if  we  have  no  other  Realon 
to  fupport  our  Belief,  I  take  it  to 

be 
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be  very  implicite  if  the  following 
Rationale  doth  not  ihake  the  Foun¬ 
dation  and  caufe  it  to  leem  paradoxi¬ 
cal.  For, 

It  has  been  demonftrated  by  Ex¬ 
periments,  that  the  Mulcles  in  Con¬ 
traction  link  into  their  own  Sub- 
ftance,  therefore  makes  void  the  Ne- 
cellity  of  the  Blood  and  animal  Spi¬ 
rits  to  co-operate  in  the  Contraction, 
Swelling,  or  Motion  of  the  Mulcles. 
And  moreover  what  need  is  thereof 
the  immediate  Reciprocation  or  Re- 
curfion  of  the  nervous  Fluid,  to  pro¬ 
pagate,  if  the  (olid,  pellucid,  and 
uniform  Capillamenta  of  the  Nerves, 
are  endu’d  with  that  Power  of  con¬ 
tracting  and  relaxing  the  whole  Ani¬ 
mal  Syltem.  And  we  can  have  no 
llronger  Demonftrations  of  this,  than 
our  inward  Perceptions,  the  inftan- 
taneous  Motions  of  the  Fibres  on 
the  Mind’s  Direction,  and  the  con¬ 
tracting  and  relaxing  of  them  ad  Li¬ 
bitum. 
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Hence  it  is  undeniably  evident, 
that,  if  the  cafe  ftands  thus,  there  is 
no  necefhty  the  animal  Spirits  iliould 
flow  into  the  Mufcles,  to  caufe  them 
to  move,  by  conveying  into  them 
that  Virtue  they  are  already  poffefs’d. 
of,  by  Mediation  of  the  nervous  Sy- 
ftem.  And, 

If  we  allow  of  animal  Spirits,  this 
Queftion  will  arife :  How  comes  it 
to  pafs,  that  that  Halitus  is  not  equal¬ 
ly  diffus’d,  and  not  to  one  Place  ra¬ 
ther  than  another  ?  For,  as  in  Springs, 
the  Impetuofuy  of  the  Water  is  equal¬ 
ly  communicated  to  all  the  Channels 
or  Rivulets,  and  not  to  one  rather 
than  another,  if  they  be  equally  open ; 
(qua  data  porta  ruit)  fo  can  it  not 
be  conceiv’d,  if  Motion  is  the  Refult 
of  the  Spirits  flowing  into  the 
Nerves,  but  that  all  the  Body  mufl 
equally  receive  the  fame  Impreffion, 
fince  the  nervous  Syftern,  through 
which  they  are  to  flow,  are  all  equal¬ 
ly  open. 
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In  fine,  it  is  generally  acknow¬ 
ledg’d  by  the  major  Part  of  the  Fa¬ 
culty,  that  the  vital,  fenfitive,  and 
motive  Faculties  are  convey’d  to  the 
Parts  by  the  Spirits.  But  they  do 
not  make  out  the  main  Difficulty, 
that  is,  of  what  Nature  and  Quality 
they  are  of,  and  that  Life,  which 
ought  to  be  common  to  all  Parts, 
cannot  be  found  in  thofe  that  are 
feparated  from  the  whole $  and  that 
the  Spirits  are  of  that  Rank,  as  hav¬ 
ing  not  any  Union  or  Continuity 
with  the  fblid  Parts. 

If  involuntary  Motion,  as  that  of 
the  Pleart  (which  is  not  under  the 
Power  of  the  Will)  doth  not  intire- 
ly  depend  upon  the  Influx  of  ani¬ 
mal  Spirits,  but  is  perform’d  by  the 
Affiftance  of  an  extrinfick  Agent : 
And  if  this  Automatons  perpetual 
Motion  is  carried  on  by  vertue  of 
this  extrinfick  Agent,  to  wit,  the 
Atmoiphere,  (as  is  evidently  prov’d 
from  the  Torricellian  Experiments,  and 

E  4  thofe 
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thole  made  upon  Animals  in  Mr. 
Boyles  Engine :)  we  need  not  be 
perplex’d  to  find  out  the  Caule  of 
voluntary  Motion. 

For  it  may  be  propagated  along 
the  folid  Fibres ;  thefe  receiving  the 
imprels’d  Motion  and  Diredhon  of 
the  Soul,  invite  and  excite  the  Courle 
of  the  Blood  to  all  thofe  Places, 
which  they  have  Orders  to  convey  it 
to.  But  fomc  may  fay,  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  produced  without  a 
Caule  •,  therefore  it  is  necelfary  there 
fhould  be  feme  Caule  to  determine 
the  Will.  This  Objedtion  is  readily 
anlwered.  The  Will  determines  it 
felf:  it  chooles  becaule it  wills;  it  is 
it  felf  the  Caule  of  its  Determina¬ 
tion. 

And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
that  an  O Economy  lo  juft,  and  lb  re¬ 
gular  in  the  Variety  of  ns  Operati¬ 
ons,  is  guided  and  govern’d  by  Ibme 
Power  which  hath  a  Preheminence 
above  the  elementary  Virtues,  and 

parti- 
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participates  of  that  lecret  Intelligence, 
which  the  Author  of  Nature  hath 
been  plealed  to  entruft  the  Soul 
withal,  for  the  Conlervation  of  the 
Animal. 

But  whether  the  Nerves  are  per¬ 
vious,  or  whether  there  be  any  luch 
thing  as  animal  Spirits *  *,  is  not  to 
my  prelent  Defign :  Yetfince  I  treat 
of  the  Blood  ( that  is  the  Fluid  in 
the  Veins  and  Arteries)  which  is  the 
common  Promptuary  of  all  the  other 
animal  Fluids,  becaule  they  are  all 
Parts  of  the  Blood  varioufly  combi¬ 
ned  and  leparated  from  it  by  the 
Force  of  the  Heart,  and  many  of 
them  by  the  fame  Force  return  to 
it  again :  And  tho’  my  Defign  is 
not  to  treat  of  all  the  animal  Fluids, 
yet  cannot  pals  this  by  without  Re¬ 
gard,  it  being  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Principal  of  Vitality,  and  chief  In- 
ftrument  of  animal  Aftions. 

This 

—  - -  - .  -  -  -  -  i — ~ 

*  Vid.  Difquifition  Phyfiolog.  Patholog.  Andr.  Ottom* 
Goelicke,  Med.  Profefs.  atq ;  Phyfico  Provinciali  Regiu, 
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This  Phenomenon  will  be  fee  in 
a  clearer  Light  by  the  following  Ob- 
fervation,  viz.  when  a  Nerve  is  depri¬ 
ved  of  its  Elafticity,  either  by  an  Ob- 
feiffion,  Contufion,  or  Preflure  of 
the  ambient  V elfels,  there  is  an  en¬ 
tire  Lofs  of  voluntary  Motion  or 
Senfe,  or  both  in  the  Part,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  an  Atrophy.  Therefore 
the  Nerves  are  the  Inftruments  of 
Senfe  and  Motion,  however  or  after 
what  Manner  they  communicate  that 
imprefs’d  Motion  to  all  the  Parts  of 
the  Body. 

But  if  we  confider  that  the  whole 
Machine  is  a  Compofition  of  thofe 
minute  Threads  or  Fibres,  varioufly 
interwoven,  and  correfponding  to 
one  another,  it  will  appear  very  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  may  inftantaneoufly 
convey  their  Impreflions  in  contrary 
Directions,  rather  than  propagated 
by  the  Undulation  of  a  Fluid:  And 
it  feemeth  rational  to  conclude,  that 
Senfe  and  Motion  are  performed  by 
x  the 
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the  Action  of  an  extrinfick  Principle 
on  folid  Fibres :  For  in  all  Motion 
there  is  always  fome  foreign  impel¬ 
ling  Power ;  and  when  Emeticks  or 
Opiates  (which  caufe  different  Senfa- 
tions)  are  taken  into  the  Stomach, 
they  no  {boner  abb  upon  the  nervous 
Fibres,  but  they  tranfinit  to  the  Brain 
fuch  Motions  as  they  receive:  The 
Refult  of  which  is  what  we  call 
Senfe. 

Hence  we  may  gather,  that  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  an  extrinfick  Principle,  or 
whether  it  it  be  a  Fluid  that  is  initi¬ 
ated  pro  re  natH,  or  according  to  the 
Imperium  Voluntatis ,  ( I  {hall  here  make 
ufe  of  the  ingenious  and  learned  * 
Doblor’s  own  Words)  “  It  is  requi- 
“  fite  to  maintain  the  Elafticity  of 
**  the  Nerves  that  there  fhould  be 
<c  fent  Nourifliment  duly  concobled, 
f<  and  fufhciently  fubtilized  (fo  as 
“  it  may  readily  quite  pafi  through 
“  all  thofe  fmall  winding  Channels 

a  to 
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“  to  the  laffc  folid  Fibres)  to  fill 
“  their  empty  Pores,  to  fwell  their 
“  Bulks,  and  thereby  to  leffen  their 
a  Length,  i.  e.  to  ffcretch  or  wind 
tc  them  up. 

So  that  the  Nerves  receive  their 
Nutrition  and  Supply  by  Accretion, 
which  is  nearly  of  the  fame  Senfe 
with  Augmentation,  and  is  proper¬ 
ly  an  Addition  of  Matter  to  any 
Body  externally  :  I  fhall  dwell  no 
longer  upon  the  nervous  Subject,  but 
keep  to  my  main  Defign,  m,  Tranf- 
mutation  of  Blood,  &c. 

Having  already  given  an  Account 
of  the  Compofition  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  Matter  of  the  Blood,  and  how 
it  is  aflimilated,  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
fhew  how  the  Blood  changes  into 
Pm :  Tho’  at  this  time  it  is  a  pre¬ 
vailing  Opinion,  and  feems  to  be 
daily  more  and  more  confirm’d, 
that  the  Blood  alone  cannot  fuppu- 
rate  and  be  changed  into  Matter; 
and  this  I  fhall  fupport  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Arguments.  It 
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It  is  moft  likely  from  the  Diffo- 
lution  of  the  Sulphur,  that  the  red 
Colour  or  Tinfture  of  the  Blood 
doth  arife:  For  fulphurous  Bodies, 
befor  any  others,  impart  to  the  fol- 
vent  Menjlruum,  a  Colour  highly 
full  of  Rednefs :  So  that  the  whitifti 
colour’d  Matter  contained  in  Pimples, 
Wounds  and  Abfceffcs,  proceeds  only 
from  the  latent  Acid  that  precipitates 
the  Sulphur  of  the  Blood,  and  chan¬ 
ges  its  red  Colour  into  a  whitilh  one. 

The  red  Colour  of  the  Blood  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Refolution  of  the 
fulphurous  acid  Parts  being  fet  at 
Liberty,  as  that  they  may  mix  per 
minima ,  and  make  a  fubtile  Efferve- 
fence  with  the  fubtile  Alcali,  is  at 
length  fo  refblved  as  to  manifeft  it 
felf  by  tinging  the  whole  Liquor : 
After  the  fame  Manner,  in  the  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Salt  of  Tartar ,  the  Spirit  of 
Wine  (which  is  a  liquid  Sulphur) 
is  ting’d  by  the  volatiliz’d  Alcali  of 
the  Tartar. 
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And  we  find  that  common  Sul¬ 
phur  boil’d  in  the  Lixivium  of  any 
fix’d  Salt,  is  thereby  exalted  to  a 
red  Colour  j  but  becaufe  the  Alca- 
line  is  fo  ty’d  to  the  terreftrial  Parti¬ 
cles  that  it  cannot  penetrate  the  Sul- 

f)hur  per  -minima ,  therefore  the  Co- 
our  is  oblcure  and  dark.  Now  if 
you  pour  another  acid  Liquor  upon 
theft  fanguine  Tindtures,  immediate¬ 
ly  they  become  of  a  milk-white  Co¬ 
lour  (and  this  anlwers  in  natural  * 
as  well  as  artificial  Tinctures)  juft 
fo  it  happ  ens  when  the  Blood  is 
ftagnated  or  extravafated  and  putre¬ 
fied  in  any  Part  of  the  Body. 

The  Operation  of  Lac  Sulphur  is 
may  give  us  an  Idea  of  Chylifica- 
tion,  Sanguification  and  Putrefaction. 
For  as  Sulphur  becomes  white  in  the 
Majiltery,  fo  Aliment  being  attenu¬ 
ated  and  diflolved  into  our  Stomachs 
is  in  Part  reduced  in  a  Chyle  of 

a 

*  Vinum  rubrum  infufo  Sp.  Vitrioli  momento  albcfcit. 
Arc.  Maf.  G .  Horn.  pag.  105. 
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a  white  Colour  ;  and  as  the  Sulphur 
when  entirely  diffoived  turns  of  a  red 
Colour,  fo  the  Parts  of  the  Chyle 
being  exalted  and  diffolved  by  re¬ 
peated  Circulations  become  red  and 
converted  into  Blood;  which  Blood 
in  Apoftemes,  turning  into  Pus,  be¬ 
comes  white  again  by  reafon  of  the 
Acid  affifting  anew  in  that  Operation. 

For  Proof  of  this  Affertion,  ’tis 
to  be  noted,  that  to  all  Bodies  there 
concurs  an  Acid  as  a  conffitutive 
Principle  or  Vinculum,  whereby  the 
Alcali  is  bound  into  a  Body;  for 
there  is  no  Alcali,  but  in  its  intime 
and  centrical  Particles  contains  a  moft 
acid,  corroding,  and  perforating  Salt, 
therefore  cannot  be  denied  to  the 
Blood. 

So  that  Pus  is  nothing  but  Blood 
ffagnated  and  void  of  Motion,  there¬ 
by  every  Principle  begins  to  difen- 
gage,  and  produce  Corpufcles  de 
Novo,  of  different  Figures,  Gravities, 
and  Difjpofitions,  from  what  before 
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exifted  therein ;  (becaufe  that  by 
circulating  Motion  it  was  kept  in 
that  union  Form)  and  acquiring  an 
Acidity,  for  nothing  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  moved  grows  four,  but  fuch 
things  only  which  upon  CefTation  of 
Motion  ffcagnate  or  adhere. 

And  the  Acidity  that  arifes  from 
the  Putrefaction  precipitates  the  Sul¬ 
phur  that  ting’d  the  Blood,  and 
thereby  introduces  that  Change  which 
is  called  Corruption :  And  this  is 
done  by  deftroying  the  Texture  and 
Continuity,  or  fpecifick  Degree  of 
Cohefion.  For  the  different  Forms 
of  Bodies  are  nothing  but  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Modification  of  the  fame  Mat¬ 
ter;  and  depend  upon  the  various 
Magnitude,  Figure,  Texture,  Pofi- 
tion,  and  other  Modes  of  Particles 
compofing  Bodies. 

Thus  the  divine  Hippocrates ,  who 
with  the  greatefl  Diligence  and  In- 
duftry  obferved  the  mod  minute  Cir- 
cumftances  ot  Difeafes.  Si  in  <ven- 

trem 
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trem  fanguis  prater  naturam  effufts 
fuerit,  eum  fuppurari  eft  necejje,  If 
Blood  contrary  to  Nature  flow  into 
any  Cavity,  it  corrupts  and  fuppu- 
rates  of  neceflity  ■,  which  makes  it 
plain  that  tho’  the  Blood  be  of  an 
adequate  Mixture,  it  is  liable  to  this 
Change  if  extravafated  or  out  of  the 
Force  of  Circulation. 

Dr.  Lifter  s  Comment  upon  the 
fame  Aphorifm  of  Hippocrates,  is  as 
followeth,  viz.  Verurn  in  duplicatura 
peritonai  in  afcitide  ad  centum  &  am - 
plius  libras  incorruptus  effufus  eft,  & 
feliciter  paracenthefi  evacuatus.  Vide 
Exercitationem  noftram  de  Hydropef 
alterd  imprejjione.  Imo  e  vulnere  imi 
ventris  poft  menfem  fanato,  fubitas 
dejettiones  non  fine  animi  deliquio ,  ad 
plures  libras  fanguinis  atri,  in  pus 
nondum  converft,  corrupti  tamen  & 
foetidijftmi,  ipfe  vidi:  tamen  ab  iis  de- 
jeclionibus  optime  convaluit jwvenis fauci- 
atus.  Igitur  hie  fuppuratio  latius fumenda 
eft,  pro  omni ftatu  fanguinis  extravafati. 

F  To 
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To  make  good  this  Aflertion  here, 
in  order  to  refel  the  Aflertion  of  that 
divine  Author,  were  very  unreafon- 
able,  fince  to  do  it  exa&ly,  ( and 
without  Exadnefs,  it  were  no  De- 
monftration)  requireth  a  total  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Circumftances,  viz.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  extravafated  Serum  or  Crajfa- 
mentum  were  not  deftitute  of  proper 
Heat  in  proportion  to  the  Quantity 
extravafated,  and  how  long  detain¬ 
ed,  &c.  And  this  with  all  the  Suc- 
cindnefs  we  are  able  to  explicate  Co 
knotty  a  Subjed. 

The  famous  Lithotomift  Dr.  Cy- 
prianus ,  in  his  Epiftle  to  Sir  Thomas 
Millington  de  Fostu,  &c.  endeavours 
likewife  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Blood  alone  never  mutates  into  Pus : 
And  this  he  fupports  and  ftrenuoufly 
maintains  from  Fads  and  Experience  ; 
but  without  doubt  his  Obfervations 
were  not  juft  and  accurately  taken,  o- 
therwife  he  might  have  found,  that  ei¬ 
ther  the  Craffamentum  or  Serum  would 

mutate 
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mutate  into  Pus,  without  the  AiTif- 
tance  of  another  Humour. 

I  ihall  not  inlert  all  his  Obfervations, 
as  being  too  tedious,  and  becaufe  he 
fums  up  the  whole  Matter  as  follow- 
eth,  viz.  Pour  done  quit  fe  forme  du 
pus,  il  eji  neceffaire  qu  it  s'extravafe 
des  humeurs,  de  diverfe  nature  ;  quelle 
fe  melant,  &  fe  fermentant  quelque 
peu  enfemble  de  la  vient  que  felon  la 
diverfite  du  melange  &  des  humeurs , 
il  fe  forme  diver jes  fortes  du  pus.  S'il 
fe  ramajfe  des  humeurs  lymphatiques  de 
diver  fe  nature  hors  des  vaiffeaux,  & 
quelle s  fe  melent,  s’ agrifent  &  fer- 
mentent  enfemble ,  il  fe  forme  un  pus 
ichor eux :  Si  le  fang  ejl  mele  avec  une 
autre  humeur,  on  le  apelle  un  pus  fa¬ 
mous-,  mais  pour  quil  fe  faffe  un  pus 
bon  &  loiiable ,  il  faut  quil  fe  faffe 
un  melangede  la  lymphe  avec  la  graiffe : 
Si  ces  deux  humeurs  viennent  d  s’ex- 
travafer  &  a  fe  meler  dans  une  cer¬ 
tain  proportion,  il  fe  forme  le  plus  fou- 
vent  des  abfeez. 

F  % 
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On  femarque  aujji  qui  les  parties  qui 

fu- 

jettes  a  des  abfcez ;  ce  qui  fe  suoit  tous 
les  jours  dans  les  mammelles  des  femmes  - 
car  comme  ces  parties  abondent  en  ces 
deux  humeurs  dont  nous  tenons  de 
parler  qui  font  necefjaires  pour  le  gene¬ 
ration  du  lait,  elles  font  aujji  fouvent 
attaquees  d’ abfcez.  C’ejl  pour  la  meme 
raifon  que  les  interjlices  des  mufc  les  font 
les  jieges  ordinaires  des  abfcez ,  &c. 

Au  contraire  les  parties  qui  ri abon¬ 
dent  pas  en  ces  humeurs,  fpauoir  en 
lymphe  &  en  graiffe,  ne  font  jamais 
fujetes  au  abfcez  ■,  tel  ejl  le  corps  char- 
veux  du  mufcle  qii'on  iria  jamais  nmi 
attaque  d’ abfcez  ou  plein  du  pus. 

“  Hence  it’s  neceflary  that  there 
iC  fhould  be  extravaiated  Humours 
sc  of  diverfe  Nature  that  they  may 
tc  be  mixed  and  fermented  together ; 
ef  whence  proceeds  that  according 
<c  to  the  Difference  of  Mixture  ana 
“  Humours  they  form  different  fort 
“  of  Matter.  If  lymphatick  Hu- 

<c  mours 
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Cf  mours  of  diverfe  Nature  be  ex- 
“  travafated,  and  if  they  mix,  grow 
cc  four,  and  ferment  together,  they 
“  form  an  ichorous  Matter :  If  the 
<£  Blood  is  mixed  with  any  other 
<c  Humour,  ’tis  called  a  famous  Mat- 
cc  ter;  but  when  it  forms  a  good 
(c  and  laudable  Matter,  it  muft 
“  make  a  Mixture  of  the  Lymph 
ct  with  Fatnefs ;  if  thefe  two  Hu~ 
“  mours  happen  to  be  mixed  in 
ec  any  certain  Proportion,  it  is 
<c  formed  generally  into  an  Abfoefs.  ” 
“  ’Tis  obferved  alfo  that  the  Parts 
<c  which  abound  in  thefe  Humours 
<f  are  moft  fubjedt  to  Abfoefles, 
“  which  is  feen  every  Day  in  Wo- 
ce  mens  Breafts ;  for  as  the  Parts  a- 
<c  bound  in  thefe  two  Humours, 
{C  whereof  we  are  to  treat,  which  are 
tc  neceffary  for  the  Generation  of 
(<  Milk,  they  are  often  attack’d  with 
tc  AbfcefTes.  ’Tis  for  the  fame  Reafon 
‘ c  that  the  Interfaces  of  the  Mufoles  are 
“  the  common  Seats  of  Abfceffes,  &c.” 

F  t  “  On 
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“  On  the  contrary,  thofe  Parts 
fC  which  don’t  abound  with  thde 
ec  Humours,  that  is  Lymph  and  Fat- 
(c  nefs,  they  are  never  fubjed  to 
<c  Abfcefles :  Such  is  the  flelhy  Part 
<c  of  a  Mufcle  which  is  never  attack’d 
ec  with  Abfcefles  or  full  of  Matter.  ” 

In  anfwer  to  his  Obfervations  we 
rather  find  the  contrary,  for  Wo¬ 
mens  Breafts  are  compofed  of  a  great 
Number  of  Glands,  and  confequent- 
ly  feldom  iupp urate  and  become  Ab¬ 
fcefles  ;  and  it  is  obvious  and  paft 
all  doubt,  that  the  Subftances  of  the 
Mufcles,  or  Flefli,  are  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  Parts  for  generating,  and  better  for 
forming  Pus :  Since  Pus  is  nothing 
elfe  than  the  Blood  ftagnated  and 
turned  to  this  Appearance  ;  and  diffe¬ 
rent  forts  of  Pus  are  occafioned  by  the 
different  Condition  of  the  Blood,  and 
the  various  Degrees  of  Heat  in  the 
Part. 

We  don’t  only  find  Pus  among 
die  Membranes  and  Interfaces  of 

the 
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the  Mulcles,  for  fometimes  the  whole 
Subftance  of  the  Mufcles  is  gone, 
and  at  other  times  fo  as  to  dilcover  a 
Sight  as  plealant  as  ftrange,  u'rz..  the 
Veins,  Arteries,  Nerves,  and  Ten¬ 
dons,  and  in  fhort  all  the  large  VeC. 
(els,  where  the  Blood  circulates,  bare 
and  untouched  j  but  upon  the  Pa¬ 
tient’s  Recovery  all  fills  up  as  before 
with  new  Flefh. 

And  moreover  we  may  fenfibly 
obferve  in  the  very  Part,  that  it  gra¬ 
dually  acquires  new  Qualities,  it  be¬ 
ing  at  firft  red,  and  if  wounded  then 
diftills  Blood,  which  by  lodging  in 
the  Part  inlenfibly  fnppurates,  and 
becomes  what  we  call  Pus ;  by  which 
it  is  plain,  it  there  affumes  new  Qua¬ 
lities  that  juftly  entitle  it  to  new  De¬ 
nominations:  So  that  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  thofe  Parts  which  don’t 
abound  with  thefe  Humours,  that  is. 
Lymph  and  Fatnefi,  fuch  is  the  flefhy 
Part  of  a  Mulcle,  is  the  moft  proper 
Part,  and  mod  fubjed  to  Ablcefles. 

F  4  He 
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He  elfewhere  delivers  it  as  a  Hand¬ 
ing  Maxim,  that  a  Ganglion  and  Ra- 
nula  never  change  into  a  purulent 
Matter,  though  they  Ihould  remain 
extravafated  a  whole  Year  or  more. 
And  other  Extravalations  of  Lymph, 
which  never  fupp urate,  to.  Arthe- 
roma ,  Steatoma ,  Meliceris,  &c.  I 
mull  own  that  thefe  are  fcarce 
ever  cured,  but  by  a  manual  Ope¬ 
ration. 

There  is  lately  publifhed,  (e  an 
“  Effay  of  Phyflck  *  and  Surgery, 
a  containing  an  Examination  of  the 
cc  main  Circumflances  of  Suppura- 
<c  tion  in  the  (oft  Parts,  by  Antony 
“  Fixes.  M.  D.  &c.  Montpellier. 
<s  Wherein  the  Author  explains  the 
“  Caules  of  Suppuration,  how  it  is 
“  performed,  and  the  Accidents  that 
<f  precede,  attend  and  follow  it : 
“  And  reduces  the  vaft  Number  of 
iC  Caufes  enumerated,  to  three  ge- 
<c  neral  ones,  to.  i  .  The  Weak- 

tf  nefs 
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cc  ne(s  of  Vibration  of  the  entire 
tf  Veffels.  z.  The  too  great  Re- 
<c  fiftance  of  the  wounded  Veffels ; 
tc  the  Want  of  thofe  Humours 
which  mull  form  the  Pus,  ”  And, 
“  In  the  Problem,  which  makes 
ft  the  fecond  Parc  of  the  Work,  the 
“  Author  undertakes  to  explain  the 
t(  Differences  obfervable  in  the  Be- 
“  ginning  and  Progrefs  of  the  Sup- 
ec  puration.  In  order  to  avoid  a 
ec  confufed  Detail,  he  reduces  them 
tc  all  into  five  principal  Heads,  viz. 
“  i  The  nature  of  the  Parts  different- 
a  ly  conftituted.  z.  The  bad  Qua- 
cc  lities  of  the  Humours,  which  com- 
“  pole  the  Mafi  of  Blood.  5 .  The 
c‘  particular  Imperfedlions  of  the 
((  Fluids  and  Solids  in  the  very 
£t  place  of  the  Wound.  4.  The 
c<  Manner  how  the  Wound  was 
“  made.  5.  The  Methods  that  have 
ec  been  pra&ifed  for  the  Cure  of  it.  ” 
“  From  whence  one  may  con- 
a  elude  (as  our  Author  does)  that 
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<l  the  Pus  will  have  different  Itn- 
sc  perfections,  analagous  to  the  diffe- 
(C  rent  Characters  of  the  bad  Juices, 
or  the  different  Degrees  of  De¬ 
pravation,  occasioned  by  thefe 
tf  Juices  in  the  animal  OEconomy.  ” 
“  And  as  to  the  different  Confti- 
iC  tution  of  the  Parts,  there  being 
si  none  that  contain  more  Blood 
(C  and  Lympha  than  the  Mufcles,  it 
“  follows  that  the  Suppuration  will 
be  performed  in  them  more  eafily 
and  plentifully  than  any  where 
iC  elfe.  By  the  contrary  Reafon,  it 
<f  is  very  fmall  in  thofe  Parts  that 
f<  have  many  Nerves,  Tendons, 
(C  Ligaments  and  Membranes :  And, 

O  J 

“  A  very  flow  Suppuration  mult 
sc  be  expeCted  in  the  Fat  and  the 
“  Glands.  The  Reafon  alledged 
“  by  the  Author,  appears  undenia- 
“  ble^  ’tis  the  Slownefs  of  the  Cir- 
((  culation  in  thofe  Places :  For  the 
si  Veffels  of  the  Fat  arc  loofe,  flaggy, 
fc  and  of  a  fpongious  Contexture: 
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(e  And  the  Glands  of  interwoven 
ff  Veffels,  whofe  Foldings  and  Cir- 
te  cumvolutions  are  as  many  Obfta- 
“  cles  to  progreffive  Motion.  This  is 
“  fufficient  to  occafion  ObftruCtions, 
<c  which  commonly  produce  either 
<e  a  Mortification,  or  Scirrhus  Tu - 
(C  mors.  ” 

They  that  would  be  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  thefe  Diflertations  of 
Dr.  Fixes ,  I  mu  ft  refer  them  to  the 
Ne^w  Memoirs  oj  Literature,  taken 
from  the  Journal  des  Sfavans,  or  to 
the  Book  it  felf. 

Dr.  White  in  his  Book  of  Fevers, 
tells  us,  (c  That  mofl  of  theAntients 
£C  were  of  Opinion,  that  feme  of 
“  the  Humours  of  the  Blood  were 
(e  really  capable  of  Putrefaction : 
“  That  Galen  compareth  the  Putre- 
u  faction  within  the  Veins  to  that 
“  which  is  made  in  Abfcefles  from 
“  the  Humours :  That  Heurnius 
(C  diftinguifheth  Putrefaction  of  hu- 
man  Bodies  into  that  which  is 
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cc  made  of  Blood,  which  is  pus  purum, 

Cc  and  that  which  is  made  of  Serum 
cc  or  Ichor,  and  this  he  calls  materia 
pumlenta.  And  that  Fernelius  * 
afferts  that  fome  Parts  of  the  Blood 
are  capable  of  Putrefadfion,  and 
“  others  not ;  and  herein  he  only 
erreth,  for  he  gives  an  elegant 
Defcription  how  the  putrefiable 
‘f  Parts  in  Fevers  attradfc  one  ano¬ 
ther,  till  at  laft  all  thofe  Particles 
capable  of  Putrefadfion  are  putre¬ 
fy ’d,  and  then  that  which  is  pure 
is  feparated  from  them  all  toge¬ 
ther.  ” 

It  is  certain,  undeniable,  and  true, 
that  moft  of  the  Antients  were  of 
Opinion,  that  fome  of  the  Humours 
were  really  capable  of  Putrefadfion ; 
and  that  thefe  appear  in  the  Urine 
of  Perfons  in  a  Crifis,  and  pafs  off 
by  Urine,  Stool,  Perfpiration  or 
Sputation  ( Ablata  materia  peccante) 
and  thereby  put  a  Period  to  the  Difoafe. 
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That  incomparable  Phyfician  Ga¬ 
len's  Opinion  (who  may  defervedly 
be  held  to  have  compleated  the  Art, 
by  introducing  and  eftablifbing  the 
Theoretick  or  Speculative  Part)  is 
very  agreeable  to  this  Aphorifm  j 
for  he  affigns  no  other  Caule  than 
Stagnation.  And  this  will  appear  to 
any  one,  that  it  proceeds  horn  no 
other  Caufe  than  Stagnation,  in  or 
out  of  the  Veflels:  So  that  Stagna¬ 
tion  or  the  Caules  of  Stagnation 
muft  be  the  Origin. 

Heurnius  has  well  diftinguifh’d 
what  was  confus’d,  to  wit,  between 
the  Putrefaction  ot  the  grumous  Part 
of  the  Blood,  and  that  which  is 
made  of  Serum  or  Ichor. 

But  as  to  Fernelius  s  Opinion 
concerning  Putrefaction  in  Fevers,  it 
is  no  more  than  what  molt  of  the 
Antients  concurr’d  in,  and  that  is, 
that  the  Putridnefs  doth  not  feize 
and  invade  the  Blood  all  alike ;  ( Sed 
ejus  pars  alia  citius  alia  tardius  & 
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putrefcit  &  fuppurat ,  &c.)  Becaufe 
they  would  have  it,  that  the  Blood 
is  not  altogether  fimple,  but  compo- 
led  of  a  Mixture  of  many  Humours, 
it  begins  with  that  Part  of  it  as  is 
moil  obnoxious  to  PutrefaCtion,  and 
from  thence  on  fome  other  Part  mixt 
therewith,  lels  vicious  than  it  felf; 
and  in  this  Manner  advancing  on 
by  Degrees,  ’till  all  thole  Particles  of 
the  Blood,  that  were  liable  to  Pu¬ 
trefaction  are  confumed;  which  be¬ 
ing  done  the  Fever  ceales,  &c. 

I  have  this  for  my  Satisfaction, 
that  I  have  Hippocrates  and  Galen 
both  to  affilt  me,  and  to  fupport  my 
Reputation;  and  this  leems  to  give 
a  Sanction  to  it.  For  all  of  this 
kind  (to  wit,  Hippocrates’s  Aphorifms) 
that  are  borrowed  from  the  Antients 
are  good,  though  they  are  not  be¬ 
gotten  in  the  latter  Centuries,  but 
old  and  oblolete,  yet  will  always 
Hand  the  Teft:  For  Nature  being 
ftill  the  lame,  it  is  impoffible  for 

any 
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any  modern  Writer  to  paint  her 
otherwife  than  the  Antients  have 
done  j  theirs  being  the  Product  of  a 
juft  and  (olid  Obfervation.  So  that 
this  whole  Do<5trme  appears  to  me 
highly  confirm’d  by  fo  great  an  Au¬ 
thority,  that  there  will  be  no  room 
left  to  doubt. 

I  fliall  here  tranfcribe  the  whole 
that  relates  to  the  Tranfmutation  of 
Blood ,  that  I  may  compare  the 
Doctor’s  Sentiments  with  the  antient 
Authors  which  he  has  quoted-  and 
from  thence  demonftrate  what  little 
Reafon  appears  in  the  whole  to  difi- 
lent  from  the  inviolable  Maxims  of 
Hippocrates. 

To  proceed  then,  the  Dr.  is  of 
Opinion,  “  That  neither  arterial  nor 
“  venal  Blood  is  capable  of  Putre- 
“  faction,  or  Digeflion  into  Pus ,■  I 
“  can  affert  from  Incifions  made  in 
“  many  Parts  of  the  Body,  where 
u  there  was  time  enough  for  that  work 
“  to  have  been  done  i  and  all  Men  who 
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“  have  been  Pra&icioners  of  Chirur- 
“  gery  will  affirm  the  fame.  Next, 
“  where-ever  we  find  Pus,  it  is 
“  among  the  Membranes,  whether 
“  in  the  Interfiles  of  the  Mufclcs, 
“  or  in  thole  of  the  Cutis  Vera ,  as 
tc  we  lee  in  Exanthemata  of  the 
<f  diftinrfi  final  1  Pox,  and  the  Ab- 
<c  Icelfes  called  furunculi,  parony- 
u  chia,  &c.  ” 

To  this  I  anfwer,  that  incifions 
may  be  made  in  leveral  Parts  of  the 
Body  with  a  lharp  Inftrument,  and 
the  lame  cicatriz’d  by  keeping  the 
Lips  of  the  Wound  together  with  a 
good  Bandage  only,  without  any 
Appearance  of  Pus.  But  whether 
he  or  any  other  can  lay  the  lame  of 
Wounds  made  by  Contufion,  La¬ 
ceration,  and  Lois  of  Subfiance,  or 
even  that  made  widi  a  lharp  Infiru- 
ment,  if  drefs’d  with  a  drawing  Plai- 
fter,  or  an  undfuousBalfam? 

This  I  fhall  readily  appeal  to  all 
Pra&itioners  of  Surgery;  elpecially 

if 
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if  in  the  flefhy  Part,  or  the  Body  of  a 
Mufcle :  And  lhall  likewife  appeal 
the  latter  Part  of  the  Story,  if  they 
don’t  find  Pus,  as  frequent  in  the 
mufcular  Parts,  as  they  do  in  the  In- 
terftices  of  the  Mufcles :  And  that, 
if  an  Incifion  be  made  in  one  of  the 
Pujlula  as  foon  as  they  are  form’d, 
or  in  the  AbfcelTes  mentioned  (as  they 
are  very  often  oblig’d  to  do,  becaufe 
it  is  apt  to  make  the  Bone  carious) 
thence  will  flow  only  Blood. 

Therefore  it  is  that  rubicund  Li¬ 
quor  (wherewith  the  mufcular  Parts 
do  moft  abound)  that  is  converted 
into  Pus  ■  whether  extravafated  into 
the  Interfaces  of  the  Mufcles,  or 
thofe  of  the  Cutis  Vera. 

“  Again  (fays  he)  I  have  obferv’d 
“  many  times  where  the  wounded 
<f  have  been  (which  is  frequent  a- 
“  mong  Soldiers)  twenty  four  Hours, 
cc  or  fometimes  thirty  without  Vic- 
<c  tuals,  marching  it  may  be  twelve 
ec  at  that  time  j  yet  when  the  Wound 
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t(  came  to  be  drefs’d,  there  fcarcely 
cc  appear’d  any  true  Pus  on  the  dref- 
<c  fing,  yea,  it  was  mixed  with  much 
<c  Blood ;  and  the  very  next  dreffing 
<c  we  fhould  find  good  Digeftion, 
tc  when  the  dreffing  was  done  with- 
(C  in  the  time  of  Chylification.  More- 
“  over  in  large  Abfcefles  between 
<c  the  Mufcles,  we  fee  both  the  Veins 
<c  and  Arteries  lie  untouch’d,  tho’ 
u  the  Pus  be  form’d  round  about 
se  them 

As  to  the  Doctor’s  Obfcrvation 
and  Rationale,  that  the  Pus  was  not 
true,  is  plain  and  eafily  anlwcr’d. 
And  that  is,  the  Blood  being  put  in¬ 
to  a  greater  Motion  by  their  march¬ 
ing,  whereby  it  made  way  through 
the  Mouths  of  the  lacerated  V effels ; 
and  fbme  of  it  having  not  fdfficient 
time  to  fuppurate  and  to  be  form’d 
into  Pus  •,  confequently  a  partial  Con- 
codtion.  And  his  finding  good  Di¬ 
geftion  within  the  time  of  Chylifi ca¬ 
tion,  mu  ft  be  owing  to  Reft,  and  to 

the 
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the  Blood  being  not  violently  forc’d 
out  of  the  Extremities  of  the  Veflfels, 
and  not  to  the  Chyle. 

This  Notion  probably  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  jBaldfchmidt  Verum 
obfer-vare  te  velim,  Pus  primis  diebus 
von  prod  ire,  nee  Chylum  a  [anguine  fe- 
cerni  pofj'e,  &c.  Notwithftanding  the 
Authority  of  this  worthy  Author,  let 
us  fuppole,  for  inftance,  a  Patient 
for  (everal  Days,  by  reafon  of  a  de¬ 
jected  Appetite,  or  for  want  of  Vic¬ 
tuals  (as  in  the  afore-mentioned  Cafe) 
alfumes  no  Nutriment;  whence  muff 
this  conftant  Supply ‘of  Chylous  Par¬ 
ticles,  and  caufa  cornmaterialis  be 
fetch’d,  and  derive  its  Production ; 
which  Supply  is  never  wanting,  not 
even  at  that  time  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  luppofed  or  ima¬ 
gined,  that  the  flagnant  Blood  fhould 
give  place  to  the  Chylous  Particles  to 
get  into  the  Velfels,  to  be  converted 
into  Pus ;  this  may  juftly  feem  a 

G  z  Wonder, 
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Wonder,  and  not  a  little  unrealiz¬ 
able,  and  (to  me)  improbable.  But 
it  is  no  wonder  to  fee  V eins  and  Ar¬ 
teries  lie  untouch’d,  and  a  Congeries 
of  (mail  Channels,  or  Blood- VefTels, 
of  a  lax,  loft,  and  tender  Make,  all 
fuppurated,  they  being  eafily  com- 
prels’d,  and  Circulation  checked,  &c. 

Here  the  Dr.  enters  upon  a  larger 
and  more  particular  Dilcuffion  of 
this  Subjedt.  But  I  lhall  proceed 
to  give  an  Inftance,  which  I  think 
will  fufficiently  prove,  that  the 
Lytnpha  or  Serum  cannot  be  made 
Pus.  “  There  •  was  a  lufty  young 
<rc  Man  had  a  general  Anafarca  over 
“  his  whole  Body ;  his  two  Phyfici- 
u  ans,  after  they  had  dilpatch’d  the 
*e  Evacuations  by  Catharticks,  and 
“  had  pals’d  fome  Weeks  in  the 
sc  Courfe  of  the  Alteratives,  at  lall 
€(  gave  way  to  the  Patient’s  con  tin  u- 
“  al  Cry  for  haftening  his  Cure,  and 
ec  therefore  concluded  from  Dr.  Sy- 
((  denbams  wrong  ^Etiology  of  Steel 
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“  (who  affirms  in  his  Differtation  of 
“  the  Hyjlerick  Affection,  that  it 
<c  ftrengthens  and  comforts  the  Blood 
<(  and  Spirits  thence  derived,  becaufe 
<c  it  raifeth  a  volatile  Ferment  in  the 
“  vapid  and  languid  Blood ;  by  which 
<f  the  Spirits  are  excited  and  lifted 
“  up,  which  were  before  extremely 
ff  low  and  oppreffied  with  their  own 
<c  Weight)  to  give  him  a  light  Pre- 
“  paration  of  Aq.  font,  impregnat- 
<e  ed  with  forae  Extinctions  for  his 
<c  ordinary  Drink,  with  a  little  white 
“  Wine:  In  a  Day  or  two  he  had  a 
<c  Fever,  tho’  before  he  had  none, 
<c  and  it  was  in  the  beginning  of 
ct  Summer,  and  a  fine  Seafon.  This 
“  happened  from  the  genuine  Qua- 
«  lity  of  the  Remedy  (it  being  ad- 
cc  ftriCtory)  which  was  given  before 
«  the  vifible  Detumefence  of  the 
<c  Parts  or  Depletion.  Wherefore 
((  the  Phyficians  oblerving  in  a  Day 
tc  or  two,  feme  Exacerbations  to- 
<£  wards  Night,  and  Remiffion  in 
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(c  the  Morning,  they  reloiv’d  to  give 
ce  him  the  Cortex,  whereupon  he 
took  5  i.fs.  metbodo  Sydenhami.  But 
the  Fever  grew  rather  higher,  and 
with  fome  bad  Symptoms  5  among 
which  was  great  Pain  in  the  Thighs 
<c  and  Legs.  In  about  ten  Days 
there  were  Signs  of  large  Abfcef- 
ee  fes  in  the  Interffices  of  the  Muf- 
<£  cles  of  thole  Parts ;  and  upon  A- 
pertion  vaft  Quantities  of  con¬ 
cocted  Matter  were  dilcharged ; 
likewile  the  mo  ft  part  of  that  Mat- 
u  ter  which  fweli’d  the  Vents  and 
<c  Scrotum  had  the  lame  Fate;  but 
Cc  the  Patient  languilh’d  daily,  and 
(c  loon  after  yielded  to  the  Diftem- 
tc  per  ”,  He  farther  adds, 

ec  Now  I  am  apt  to  think,  that 
in  fo  vapid  a  State  of  the  Blood  as 
that  of  a  Droply,  there  are  very 
<c  few  volatile  Particles  in  the  Lympha , 
(C  and  Nutrition  being  fpoil’d  in  this 
<e  great  Coheflon  of  the  Blood,  much 
c<  of  the  chylous  Particles  is  dif- 

'  '  e(  charg’d 
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“  charg’d  into  the  little  membran- 
<c  ous  Cells,  among  the  nutritious 
(<  Juice  within  the  Interfaces  of  the 
<c  Mufcles,  and  the  Cutis  vera,  which 
cc  takes  many  Months  and  great 
“  Art  to  be  dilcharg’d.  Thole  there- 
<c  fore  in  the  preceding  Cale  being 
“  attack’d  by  fo  brisk  and  generous 
tc  a  Remedy  as  the  Cortex ,  and  too 
cc  haltily,  having  no  way  to  elcape 
(c  were  put  into  a  Ferment ;  which 
(<  being  continued  fome  Days,  with 
cc  the  Affiftance  of  the  neighbouring 
ce  Heat  in  the  Mulcles,  were  thus  di- 
(C  gefted  into  Pus,  almoll  as  com- 
cc  pleat  as  is  generally  found  in  large 
(C  Ablcefles 

We  are  to  underhand  by  the  firffc 
Article,  that  the  concomitant  Symp¬ 
toms  that  attended  this  Cale,  were 
occahcned  by  the  too  ludden  Admi- 
niftration,  and  by  the  Quality  of  the 
Remedies,  to  wit.  Vitriol  of  Mars, 
and  the  Cortex ,  both  the  one  and 
the  other  being  adftri&ory,  though 
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the  Dr.  {eems  to  be  convinc’d  (and 
that  by  an  Experiment)  that  the  Cor¬ 
tex  is  a  *  ftrong  evacuating  Medi¬ 
cine. 

For  the  more  eafy  and  clear  Com- 
prehenfion  of  the  tecond  Article,  let 
us  examine  the  ground  it  is  built  up¬ 
on,  where  the  whole  ftrefs  of  the 
Argument  depends.  And  that  is,  he 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Lympha 
or  Serum  cannot  be  made  Pus,  by  de¬ 
nying  that  it  is  the  Lympha  or  Serum , 
that  is  lodged  in  the  membranous 
Cells,  within  the  Interftices  of  the 
Muteles,  and  imagining  that  they  are 
Infarctions  of  chylous  Particles. 

Hence  it  mull  be  confefted,  that 
it  has  butfinall  Appearance  of  Weight 
or  Reafon  in  it,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all 
latisfaCtory  by  his  way  of  reafoning, 
whether  or  no  the  Lympha  or  Serum 
may  be  chang’d  into  Pus. 

But  the  main  Difficulty  is  made 
eafy  from  the  Account  given  of  this 

Diftemper, 
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Diftemper,  by  the  modern  and  mod 
rational  Phyficians,  that  it  proceeds 
from  too  lax  a  Tone  of  the  Solids, 
and  a  vifcid  Blood,  or  the  Velfels 
being  flraitn’d,  or  comprefs’d,  Co  that 
they  cannot  give  it  Paflage  through 
them ;  whereby  an  Infardtus  of  the 
Arteries,  and  hence  a  retarded  Circu¬ 
lation,  which  fluffs  and  blotes  the 
Habit,  or  raifes  whi,te  Tumours  in 
the  Feet,  Legs,  or  any  other  Parts. 

Thus  the  Lympha,  which  being 
continually  feparated  by  the  Glandules, 
is  check’d  in  its  Difcharge  into  the 
refluent  Blood,  by  the  Veflels  pecu¬ 
liar  to  it. 

This  is  evident  in  fuch  as  have  Pe¬ 
des  adematoji  (a  foft  and  loofe  Flefh, 
a  lax  and  cachetick  Habit  of  Body) 
(well’d  Legs,  which  tumify  towards 
Night,  and  diffipate  in  the  Morning, 
after  lying  in  a  fupine  or  horizontal 
Poflure,  the  Blood  having  a  more 
eafy  Reflux,  the  Preflure  is  taken  off, 
die  Impediment  remo/’d,  which  re- 
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tarded  the  Motion  of  the  Lympha , 
and  its  Difcharge  again  into  the  com¬ 
mon  Stream. 

Moreover  in  analyfing  the  Water, 
that  is  taken  out  by  tapping  the 
Scrotum  in  a  Hydrocele  (which  was  one 
of  the  concomitant  Symptoms)  and 
by  the  ufual  Experiments  made  upon 
Serum ,  and  particularly  by  putting  a 
little  of  the  fame  in  a  Spoon  upon 
the  Fire,  it  will  immediately  become 
a  perfect  Geliy ;  which  is  a  Sign  that 
it  flow’d  from  the  Lymphatick  Fefels, 
which  do  arife  in  great  Numbers 
from  thofe  Glands. 

Now  I  fuppofe  it  will  be  readily 
granted,  that  I  have  proved  the  Mat¬ 
ter  of  thofe  Abfcefles  to  be  Lympbct 
or  Serum-,  and  in  fo  doing  proved 
the  fame  is  capable  of  being  made 
Pus,  and  thereby  have  difcufs’d  that 
Point. 

But  for  farther  Proof,  and  to  bet¬ 
ter  illuftrate  the  Matter,  we  find  by 
the  Chymical  Analysis  of  Human 

Blood 
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Blood,  that  the  ferous  and  fluid  Part 
of  the  Blood  affords  the  lame  elemen¬ 
tary  Principles  or  fimilar  Subftances, 
both  as  to  number  and  kind,  that 
the  fibrous  and  confident  Part  does ; 
though  not  as  to  Quantity,  that  of 
the  Oil  and  dry  Salt  being  lefs  in  a 
determinate  Proportion  of  Serum ,  than 
they  would  be  in  the  like  Quantity 
or  Weight  of  the  concreted  Part  of 
the  Blood. 

Therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
ferous  Part  of  the  Blood,  is  liable  to 
the  fame  Change  by  Stagnation,  as 
the  concreted  Part  ( they  being  of  fi¬ 
milar  Subftances)  though  one  may  re¬ 
quire  longer  time  than  the  other. 

Hence*  it  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  the  confluent  fort  of  Small-Pox 
determine  on  the  eleventh,  and  the 
diftinft  kind  on  the  eighth  Day. 
The  former  being  a  Suppuration  of 
the  Serous,  and  the  latter  of  the  Gru- 
mous. 

4  ♦  >  v  '  A  , 
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Nor  is  it  lels  natural  to  fuppole, 
that  mod  Fevers  (whether  continual 
or  intermittent)  have  their  Duration 
according  to  the  time  thele  require 
to  be  perfectly  conceded,  changed, 
altered,  and  brought  to  Crifis,  one  in 
the  Glands,  and  the  other  in  the  ca¬ 
pillary  Arteries. 

For  it  has  been  demonftrated  (and 
that  beyond  contradiction)  that  Ob- 
ftrudions  of  the  Glands  and  Arteries 
are  the  general  and  principal  Caules 
of  acute  Fevers :  And  that  thele  are 
the  Fluids  that  continually  pals  and 
re-pafs  through  thofe  fpiral  and  con¬ 
torted  Channels. 

To  conclude,  he  tells  us,  that, 
f£  By  all  thele  Arguments*  therefore 
ce  it  is  not  agreeable  to  Realbn  to  be- 
(l  lieve,  that  any  of  the  Humours 
t(  of  the  Blood  are  capable  of  Pu- 
(c  trefadion,  however  for  Diftindi- 
Cf  on  we  mull  allow  fome  Fevers  to 
cc  be  called  putrid,  and  in  thele  it 

is  no  other  than  the  chylous  Parti- 
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(<  cles,  which  in  the  proper  time  ap- 
<c  pear  as  evcudgnfJLoi,  and 

“  uVoVatrt?  in  the  Urine 

That  Chyle  is  what  fuppurates  in 
Wounds  and  Abfcefles;  and  what  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Urine  upon  a  Crile,  as 
Nubecula ,  En<eorema,  and  Hypojlafis ;  is 
to  make  it  the  Caufa  fine  qua  non, 
(which  is  a  Chimera  not  to  be  found 
in  many  Authors)  but  here  he  copies 
after  Dr.  Willis,  that  intermitting  Fe¬ 
vers  proceed  from  the  Chyle  *  (e  pa~ 
bulo  quotidiano  fuppeditatus)  being  not 
affimilated  through  defeat  of  Sangui¬ 
fication,  and  though  endued  with  a 
good  and  natural  Diathefs,  or  Con- 
ftitution,  yet  upon  its  Commixture 
with  the  prava  Diathejis  of  the  Blood, 
is  perverted,  and  becomes  heteroge¬ 
neous  and  fermentative  Matter:  in 
conlequence  the  Chyle  though  well 
and  naturally  confedted,  is  impeached 
the  Caufe  of  the  Fever ;  becaule  when 
concodted  and  excerned  with  the 

Urine, 


*  Ds  Febr.  pag.  up,  120. 
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Urine,  the  Fever  doth  decline  and 
finally  ceale. 

This  Hypothecs  hath  been  fuffici- 
ently  decry’d,  and  the  Caufes  of  Fe¬ 
vers  (fince)  better  underftood,  that  I 
need  not  canvals  the  Matter. 

I  have  endeavour’d  to  be  as  little 
prolix  and  tedious  as  podible,  in  lay¬ 
ing  down  a  Solution  to  each  of  the 
foregoing  Oblervations  and  A  dem¬ 
ons.  And  though  more  may  be 
(aid  upon  this  Subjedt,  I  think  what 
has  been  laid  already  is  enough  to 
lliew  the  Invalidity  of  what  the  Dr. 
has  endeavour’d  to  maintain ;  and 
that  there  is  fufficient  Reafon  to  de¬ 
termine  that  nothing  can  be  laid  to 
avoid  the  Force  of  thele  Arguments. 

Here  follow  Dr.  Hodges’ s  Argu¬ 
ments  *  upon  the  lame  Subjedt • 
which  run  thus,  cc  And  firft  of  all, 
a  notwithftanding  the  Blood  which 
cc  runs  in  the  Arteries  and  Veins  does 
c£  lometimes,  though  very  leldom, 

cc  appear 


*  Vid.  Loimologia.  zd  Edition,  by  Dr.  (Quincy* 
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cc  appear  whitifh ;  it  then  happens 
Cf  from  too  great  a  Mixture  either  of 
tr  nutritious  juice,  or  of  a  degene- 
cc  rate  Chyle,  that  will  not  eafiiy 
tc  change,  and  take  its  red  Colour, 
ec  but  it  never  pafTes  into  Matter, 

<c  becaufe  the  neceffary  Conditions  of 
fC  Circulation  will  not  admit  of  ib 
<c  much  Reft  as  is  requifite  thereun- 
<c  to  ;  befides  even  the  extravafated 
“  Blood  will  not  eafiiy  undergo  fuch 
<c  an  Alteration  :  for  when  any  Vet 
fels,  and  chiefly  the  Capillaries,  are 
“  Co  obftriufted  by  Contufions,  or 
<c  any  other  Means,  that  the  neigh- 
tc  bouring  Parts  fwell,  every  Phyfi- 
“  cian  and  Surgeon  too,  1  hope, 

£c  knows  that  difcutient  Medicines 
ce  and  Cataplafms  will  reftore  the 
(C  former  Motion  and  Fluxility  to 
tc  the  Blood,  eafe  the  Pain,  and  difli- 
“  pate  the  Tumour  ”, 

We  all  know  that  Blood  cannot 
change  into  Matter,  whilft  Circula¬ 
tion  or  progreffive  Motion  is  carried 

on 
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on :  For  Stagnation  is  requifite  to 
Corruption  or  Putrefadfion  •  ic  is  then 
inteftine  Motion  commences,  which 
deftroys  the  Texture  and  Continui¬ 
ty,  or  fpecifick  Degree  of  Cohefion. 

And  it  is  not  to  be  queftion’d,  but 
that  dilcutient  Medicines  will  relfore 
the  former  Motion  and  Fluxility  to 
the  Blood,  if  it  has  not  been  too 
long  ftagnated  and  coagulated,  that 
is,  if  the  Solids  have  not  entirely  loft 
their  Vibrations,  and  a  total  Ceflati- 
on  of  Motion  among  the  Fluids. 
When  it  happens  thus,  the  Solids 
may  recover  their  Tone,  and  the 
Fluids  their  Fluidity :  Otherwife  it 
terminates  in  an  Abfcels. 

In  the  next  Place  he  tells  us,  that 
cc  If  the  Blood  be  too  fluid  in  the 
(i  Arteries,  it  is  apt  to  occafion  A- 
a  neurifms,  and  in  the  capillary 
ec  Veins  an  Ecchymojts ;  but  nothing  is 
more  commonly  obferved  in  Prac- 
ci  tice,  than  that  upon  a  Recovery  of 
i(  the  Blood’s  due  Conftitution  or 

u  Circu- 
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ce  Circulation,  the  obftruftcd  Mat- 
<e  ter  in  an  E cchymofis  will  diflipate 
<£  through  the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  or 
<c  be  abiorbed  by  the  refluent  Blood : 
il  But  when  the  Blood  happens  to 
<l  be  too  grumous  and  llagnate,  a 
“  Fever  immediately  ariles,  unlefs  it 
“  be  prevented  by  Evacuation ;  and 
<£  in  fuch  a  Difcrder  every  one  knows 
<c  that  there  is  mold  Danger  of  a 
<l  Schirrus ,  or  a  Mortification 
How  too  fluid  a  Blood  fhould  oc¬ 
casion  Aneurifns  is  not  eafily  demon- 
ftrated,  for  the  general  Caufes  of  A- 
neurifm  proceed  from  a  bad  Depo¬ 
sition  and  Texture  of  the  Solids,  as 
Incifions,  Contufions,  or  a  preter¬ 
natural  Diftention,  or  a  Corrofion  of 
the  Coats  of  the  Arteries.  And  in 
like  manner  is  produc’d  an  external 
Ecchymojis :  But  the  Nature  of  an  in¬ 
ternal  Ecchymojis  is  a  Turgidity  and 
Plenitude,  the  Veins  and  Arteries  are 
over-ftretched,  and  when  the  Blood 
happens  to  be  thus  accumulated  in 

H  the 
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the  Thoracick  Veflels,  and  hath  got 
between  the  fine  Membranes,  that 
limit  the  internal  Boundaries  of  Cir¬ 
culation,  as  the  Skin  doth  the  exter¬ 
nal  ;  the  Globules  of  the  Blood  arc 
broke  and  fufcd  in  the  Serum,  or  by 
Stagnation  acquire  an  efficacious 
Means  of  Corrofion  to  get  out  of 
the  Veflels,  and  thereby  produce  a 
frequent  Spitting  of  Blood. 

But  as  to  the  main  thing  in  Quc- 
ftion,  that  the  obftruCted  Matter  in 
an  external  Ecchymojis  will  always  difi- 
fipate,  is  falle,  for  lometimes  it  will 
turn  into  Pus  * :  But  the  Blood  be¬ 
ing  too  grumous  and  ftagnating  will 
caufe  a  Fever,  and  may  caule  a  Schir- 
rus ,  or  a  Mortification,  or  either  of 
them,  according  to  the  particular 
Natures,  Structures,  or  Situations  of 
the  Parts  that  it  invades,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Quality  of  the  Blood,  and 
the  Degree  of  Stagnation. 

Here 
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Here  we  have  another  Oblervati- 
on  to  corroborate  and  fupport  this 
Theory : C(  And  as  it  hath  been  already 
“  obferved,  that  Blood  could  not  be 
“  drawn  from  the  infected  by  Phlebo- 
“  tomy,  without  lofs  of  Strength,  if 
“  not  of  Life,  whereas  the  greater 
“  Quantities  of  Pus  were  obtained 
“  by  Suppuration  of  their  Buboes , 
<c  the  Patient  was  lb  much  the  bet- 
<c  ter  for  it  5  it  feems  confbnant  to 
“  Realon,  that  if  Pus  was  generated 
“  immediately  from  the  Blood,  the 
u  Strength  would  as  much  decay 
“  upon  its  Lois  as  upon  Phleboto- 
“  my :  But  I  have  always  found  it, 
“  (as  many  Times  already  oblerved) 
tc  that  how  little  foever  the  Quanti- 
“  ty  of  Blood  drawn  away  was,  and 
“  although  done  at  leveral  Times, 
ic  yet  it  proved  of  more  Prejudice 
“  to  the  Patient  than  an  hundred 
tc  times  as  much  Matter  drawn  from 
“  a  Buboe  ■>  and  that  the  whole  re- 
“  maining  Mals  was  not  able  to 

Hz  “  recruit 
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“  recruit  the  Lois  (uftained  there- 

<c  by 

That  the  infected  might  better 
bear  a  far  greater  Difeharge  of  Pus 
(though  generated  immediately  from 
the  Blood)  than  pure  Blood  drawn 
by  Phlebotomy,  without  a  Languor, 
Deliquium,  or  even  Death,  I  fbail  di- 
ftinclly  demonftrate. 

The  Conftitution  having  (eparat- 
ed,  fecluded,  and  critically  difeharg- 
ed,  thofe  Parcels  of  Blood  that  are 
already  depraved,  which  cannot  be  af- 
Emulated  into  homogeneous  Quali¬ 
ties,  out  of  the  Courfe  oi  Circulati¬ 
on  by  the  natural  Difcharges,  by 
Tranlpiration,  or  by  Abfeefles.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  more  they  difeharge  of 
this  Virus ,  ftill  the  greater  Relief. 
Ablata  caufa - And, 

In  this  Cafe,  there  may  be  fuch  an 
immediate  Depravation  and  Change 
in  the  Solids  and  Fluids  which  are 
abfolutely  requifite  to  animal  Adtion, 
by  thofe  extremely  fubtile  Effluvia, 

in 
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in  a  Contagion,  that  the  contractive 
or  elaftick  Power  of  the  Veflels  may 
be  greatly  diminifh’d  by  the  Vifcidi- 
ty  of  the  Blood,  and  the  Obftrudti- 
on  of  the  Fibres  and  capillary  Vef- 
fels ;  fo  that  the  critical  Difcharge  by 
the  Buboes  being  leifurely  fecreted, 
the  Veflels  have  time  to  contract  and 
recover  their  Elafticity.  But  that  by 
Phlebotomy  is  drawn  off  fuddenly, 
and  though  at  Intervals,  yet  it  is  not 
fuflicient  5  for  the  Blood  flows  but  in 
a  final  1  Quantity  into  the  coronary 
Veflels  of  the  Heart,  and  confequent- 
ly  a  Syncope,  or  a  Faintnefs  muff  en- 
fue,  till  the  Veflefe  can  recover  their 
Tone,  and  the  Blood  in  all  the  Ar¬ 
teries  comes  to  an  /Equilibrium. 

Here  is  another  fort  of  Impedi¬ 
ment,  fo  that  we  are  inextricably  in¬ 
volv’d  in  Obfervations  and  Argu¬ 
ments.  cc  If  they  who  efpoufe  a 
“  contrary  Opinion,  fliould  fuggefl: 
u  that  Blood  may  be  drawn  from 
i(  a  Tumour  imperfe&ly  fuppurated, 

H  3  and 
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a  and  from  thence  conclude,  that 
(t  its  Origin  was  from  the  arterial 
ec  and  venal  Fluids,  it  may  be  rea- 
tf  dily  anfwered,  that  on  opening  a 
tc  frefli  Tumour,  a  bloody  Ichor  will 
tc  flow  out,  becaufe  in  the  Operati- 
<c  on  fome  Blood-veflels  will  be  cut ; 
et  whereas  when  the  Tumour  is  in 
tc  Maturation,  the  Quantity  of  Hu- 
“  mour  there  collected  obftru£ts  the 
ec  Blood  from  flowing  to  it  through 
t(  its  proper  Veflels  j  and  which  Hu- 
£C  mour,  altho’  in  it  felf  at  firft  more 
£c  thin  and  crude,  yet  by  the  Heat 
“  of  its  neighbouring  Parts,  and  its 
€t  own  natural  Diipofition,  it  will  af- 
£C  terwards  thicken,  and  change  in- 
u  to  a  white  Colour  of  a  laudable 
te  Confiftence 

T o  rcafon  well  concerning  the  Pro- 
du&ion  of  Pus,  we  mull  confidcr 
well  the  Ground,  E (fence,  or  the  on¬ 
ly  true  Principle  that  produces  it : 
Therefore  that  we  may  not  be  in¬ 
volv’d  in  an  endleis  Labyrinth  of  Ab- 

furdities 
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Surdities  and  Contradictions,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  here  to  oblerve,  that  when  any 
T amour  is  laid  open  loon  after  it  is 
form’d,  to  dilcover  its  Contents,  it 
will  dilcharge  Blood,  not  from  fomc 
Blood-veflels,  being  cut,  for  if  it  be 
entirely  extirpated,  there  fhall  not  be 
the  leaft  apparent  Mixture  of  Chyle, 

And,  ; 

tc  Thirdly ,  To  the  foregoing  it 
u  may  be  added,  that  fo  far  as  the 
“  Blood  partakes  of  a  laline  Quality, 

<c  by  Co  much  the  lels  will  it  be  dif- 
tc  poled  to  change  into  Matter;  for 
<c  the  lame  Reafon  that  Sea-Water 
11  cannot  be  boiled  into  a  Geliy;  for 
**\  Salts  add  to  the  Fluxility  of  Fluids, 

“  and  thereby  prevent  Incralfation, 

<c  unlels  in  thole  Inftances  where 
“  they  of  themlelves  cryllallize,  by 
“  Means  of  an  Incapacity  of  the 
t(  Menjlruum  to  keep  them  in  Solu- 
“  tion,  which  is  foreign  to  the  Calc 
“  before  us5’, 
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The  feline  Quality  of  the  Blood 
is  no  Reafon  that  it  Ihould  not  be 
diipofed  to  change  into  Matter ;  for 
Salts  have  their  mechanical  Modus  of 
their  diflolving  Power  dependant  up¬ 
on  this;  feline  Bodies  diflolv’d  in 
Water,  or  any  other  Fluid,  do  at- 
trad  and  impinge  againft  one  ano¬ 
ther,  whilft  they  have  a  Difpofition 
to  enter  into  a  dole  Connexion,  and 
to  combine  together;  and  while  luch 
Particles  are  violently  agitated  in  the 
Fluid,  and  rubb’d  againft  one  an¬ 
other,  they  will  by  the  feme  Impulfe 
grind  and  attenuate  the  Particles  of 
the  Fluid  interfperfed  between,  and 
contiguous  to  them :  And  they  de- 
ftroy  the  Connexion  of  Aggregation, 
as  there  is  in  their  Points  and  Angles, 
an  aptitude  to  penetrate,  adhere,  and 
drive  oft. 

Nor  doth  any  thing  appear  more 
congruous  to  Reaion,  than  that  from 
the  feme  Caufe,  the  Chyle  (which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  Name  of 
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Corpus-  imperfe&e  miflum)  whole  Salts 
probably  have  more  of  the  marine 
Nature,  and  are  more  difengaged  and 
at  liberty  to  ad  according  to  their 
natural  Propenlity;  ihould  be  more 
capable  of  attenuating  and  keeping 
the  Chyle,  than  thole  of  the  Blood 
from  Coagulation  ;  and  the  latter  in- 
ftantaneoully  coagulates  as  fbon  as  de¬ 
priv’d  of  its  progrellive  Motion  5  Co 
that  the  Salts  cannot  exercife  their 
Power  to  keep  it  fluxible;  therefore 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  Reafon  in 
this  Cale,  in  order  to  eftablifh  this 
Opinion.  And, 

Lqflly ,  Nothing  is  more  known 
“  in  Nature,  than  that  Blood,  by 
ic  what  Means  Ibever  extravalated,  if 
sc  it  cannot  get  back  again  into  the 
<c  Veflels,  will,  after  fome  Stagnati- 
ec  on,  run  for  the  moft  part  into 
“  Grume  •,  lb  that  when  a  Fluduati- 
?c  on  requires  opening,  little  elfe 
than  a  coagulated  Blood  flows  out : 
<c  And  if  any  one  pleafe  to  receive 
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“  the  Blood  from  an  opened  Vein 
into  a  warm  Porringer,  and  after¬ 
wards  place  it  in  a  luted  Veflel  up¬ 
on  a  Sand  Heat,  as  near  as  poffi- 
ble,  equal  to  that  which  is  natu- 
tc  ral,  he  will  find  all  Labour  loft 
in  endeavouring  to  produce  there¬ 
by  any  Appearances  of  Pus  in  it, 
(t  either  from  its  Colour,  Smell,  or 
any  other  of  its  requifite  Proper¬ 
ties  ”, 

When  ever  extravafated  Blood  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  Grume,  or  little  elfe  than 
coagulated  5  it  muft  be  by  reafon 
that  it  hath  not  had  proper  Time  and 
Heat,  in  proportion  to  the  Quantity 
extravafated  for  when  an  indurated 
Tumour  comes  to  fludluate  and  to 
be  opened,  Pus  will  immediately  flow 
out.  And  the  Experiment  doth  not 
in  the  leaft  illuftrate  the  Matter :  for 
to  imitate  Nature,  feveral  Circum- 
ftances  are  to  be  minded,  and  indeed 
we  cannot  frame  fuch  a  Digeftor, 
with  all  its  Requifites,  that  will  pro¬ 
duce 
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duce  this  Effect :  The  Degrees  of 
Heat  cannot  be  adjufted,  and  befides 
the  Blood  coagulates  too  foon  for  in- 
teftine  Motion  to  be  introduc’d,  feme 
Degree  of  Fluidity  being  abfolutely 
neceflary  in  carrying  on  a  Fermenta¬ 
tion;  and  every  one  knows  how 
much  Fluidity  is  a  Promoter  of  Pu¬ 
trefaction,  which  in  the  animal  Body 
is  not  deficient. 

Here  all  our  Oblervations,  Expe¬ 
riments  and  Arguments,  may  be 
brought  to  center  in  this  one  fingle 
Point,  and  thereby  the  whole  dif- 
cufs’d :  for  this  is  Fad,  and  where 
Fad  appears,  Reafon  falls  to  the 
Ground. 

*  <c  And  when  you  flop  the  Blood 
ee  from  a  frefh  Wound,  and  clofe  the 
“  Lips  over  it,  Co  that  it  may  yet 
“  continue  within  the  natural  Heat 
cc  of  the  Body,  and  it  will,  after  a 
“  few  Hours,  obtain  the  Confiftence, 
“  Colour,  and  Scent  of  a  foetid  Mat- 

<c  ter. 

*  Vid.  Dr.  Bennef’s  Theatrum  Tabidorum. 
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“  ter  This  is  io  obvious  that  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  Blood  doth 
undergo  fuch  a  Change  when  ltag- 
nated,  &c. 

Here  the  Dr.  draws  to  a  Conclu- 
fion.  ‘c  Why  then  may  we  not  con- 
“  elude  with  forne  others  of  great 
“  Note,  that  Pus  is  generated  imme- 
cC  diately  from  the  nutritious  Juice, 
“  not  in  the  Arteries  and  Veins,  but 
“  in  other  V effels ;  in  which  Juice  all 
ee  the  requifite  Properties  are  to  be 
tc  found,  as  a  Diipoiition  to  grow 
“  thick,  without  finell,  white,  light, 
“  and  of  a  fmooth  Confidence;  and 
(t  I  take  it  to  be  very  probable,  that 
tc  the  Pus  is  made  from  hence  by 
“  the  Ailiftance  of  the  natural  Heat, 
“  and  the  Conveyance  of  it  by  the 
“  fore-mentioned  Veifels  into  the 
“  Glands  whereinto  they  are  com- 
cc  plicated,  and  not  by  any  Means 
<c  from  the  Venal  Blood,  and  much 
<f  lefs  from  the  Arterial  ”, 

To 
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To  conclude  hence,  that  Pus  is 
generated  from  the  nutritious  Juice, 
becaufe  of  its  Similitude  in  Colour, 
and  fome  other  Properties,  is  of  no 
great  force ;  for  Pus  varies  as  to  Smell, 
Colour,  &c.  according  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  Heat  and  Quality  of  the  Blood, 
and  of  the  different  Circumftances 
that  attend  its  Production.  And, 

Here  inftead  of  refting  upon  Rea- 
fbn  and  matter  of  FaCt,  we  refign  to 
Authority  the  moft  irreconcilable 
Enemy  to  Truth  and  Argument: 
And  we  fcruple  to  own  a  Fault  with 
Authors  we  admire,  juftify  Homer  by 
Virgil,  and  Virgil  by  Homer ;  on 
which  foever  of  the  two  the  Objecti¬ 
on  falls,  they  take  it  for  a  Principle 
that  the  other  is  a  Guard  to  him. 
Nothing  is  more  unworthy  a  Man, 
than  to  let  a  received  Opinion  have 
with  him  all  the  Authority  of  Rea- 
fon. 

Among  the  many  curious  Obfer- 
vations  made  by  Dr.  Friend  in  his 
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Hiftory  of  Phyfick  (upon  the  mo¬ 
dern  Practice  and  Theory,  as  well  as 
antient)  he  has  been  very  particular 
upon  Tumours,  in  order  to  form  a 
right  Notion  of  Difcuffion  and  Sup¬ 
puration,  and  the  way  how  to  ef- 
fed:  both :  And  is  of  Opinion, 
“  That  if  this  Part  of  Surgery  were 
tl  fet  in  a  more  diftind:  View  by 
“  thofe  that  are  Matters  in  that  way, 
“  and  the  Effeds  of  outward  Appli- 
“  cations  better  ad  jutted  and  ex- 
t(  plained,  nothing  would  give  us  a 
“  greater  Light  into  the  Virtues  and 
(c  Operations  of  internal  Medicines 

Moreover  he  hath  given  us  the 
Opinion  of  all  the  moft  authentick 
antient  W riters ;  and  others  of  latter 
date  (to  confirm  his  own)  to  put  a 
Period  to  the  Dilputes  Co  uncertain 
and  precarious  concerning  Aneurifms. 

The  thing  in  queftion,  is  whether 
a  Rupture  of.  the  Coats  of  the  Ar¬ 
tery,  be  not  a  conftant  Concomitant 
in  an  Aneurijm j  I  {hall  not  criticize 

there- 
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thereupon,  but  that  Dilatation,  and 
Laceration,  or  that  made  by  Puncture, 
are  equally  term’d  Aneurifn.  But 
whether  an  Artery  is  not  capable  of 
a  very  eonfiderable  Dilatation,  as 
that  of  a  Var'iXy  or  greater,  without 
caufing  a  Rupture,  the  Certainty  of 
which  muft  be  found  out  by  juft 
Obfervations,  which  is  the  Method 
already  taken. 

Therefore  I  fhall  take  into  Con- 
fideration,  only  what  is  pertinent  in 
Relation  to  the  Subjedt  of  this  Eflay, 
and  that  is,  the  Dr.  takes  notice 
that,  “  The  chief  Arguments,  which 
<c  the  Afferters  of  Dilatation  urge, 
“  and  which  thole  who  acknowledge 
“  a  Rupture  in  the  Artery  are  at  a 
u  Lois  to  anfwer,  are  only  two ;  how 
“  comes  it  to  pals,  if  the  Blood  be 
<f  not  confin’d  within  the  Coats  of 
“  the  Velfels,  that  there  is  a  Pulla- 
<c  tion  in  an  Aneurifm  ?  How  is 
<(  it  that  the  Blood,  if  extravala- 
ted,  does  not  turn  to  Pus  ?  As  to 

$c  Puliation 
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“  Puliation,  it  may,  I  pre&me,  be 
(c  eaiily  conceived,  how  the  con- 
“  ftant  Impulie  of  the  Blood  in  the 
‘c  Arteries  may  communicate  a  Mo- 
“  tion  to  that,  which  lies  contiguous 
“  to  it,  tho’  extravaiated.  The  Force 
“  of  Percuifion  is  vaftly  great  5  and 
“  we  find  by  Experiment  in  a  Blad~ 
<c  der  full  of  Air,  the  leaf!:  freih 
“  Impulie  from  a  Syringe  will  move 
cc  all  that  is  contained  in  it,  and 
<£  diftend  its  Sides.  If  the  Artery 
“  is  large,  if  it  lies  filpcrficial,  and 
“  near  the  Center  of  the  Tumour, 
“  and  if  the  Aneurifrn  be  not  difi- 
tl  fuied  too  much  lengthways,  the 
“  Puliation  will  be  ftrong,  tho’  the 
w  Coat  of  the  Artery  be  burft :  And 
“  this  may  be  prov’d  not  only  from 
fC  Reaion,  but  from  Matter  of  Fa<5t. 
e<  We  have  a  Cafe  in  Severinus, 
“  where,  upon  a  Wound  in  the 
Cf  great  Artery  of  the  Thigh,  there 
“  was  fo  violent  a  Puliation  in  the 
(s  Swelling,  as  to  lift  up  both  one’s 

tc  Hands, 
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s<  Hands,  when  laid  upon  ic.  When 
“  the  Aneurifm  lies  deep  among  the 
es  Muicles,  very  often  the  Puliation 
<e  is  not  ieniible.  We  may  add  to 
“  this,  that  it  may  grow  obicure, 

Cf  and  at  lait  be  utterly  extinguilhed, 
fC  as  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood 
<e  increaies :  And  of  this  we  have 

|<c  Inffances  both  in  Severinus  and 
rc  Mr.  Littre,  where  the  Puliation 
:e  was  very  violent  at  fir  if,  and  af- 
:c  terwards  entirely  vaniih’d.  And 
therefore  we  rnuif  not  look  upon 
:e  this  as  a  coililant  Concomitant  in 
:c  the  prefentCaie:  What  hath  been 
laid  of  Pulfation  may  let  us  into 
:c  the  Solution  of  the  fecond  Ob- 
!i  jeftion,  for  if  we  conceive,  how 
:C  there  can  be  a  Motion  commu- 
!(  nicated  to  the  Tumour,  we  may 
rc  naturally  and  eaiily  comprehend 
:c  how  the  fame  Motion  may  pre- 
c  ferve  the  Blood  from  Putrefaction 
:c  as  well  as  if  it  was  contained  in 
the  Coats  of  the  Artery,  enlarged 

I  “  by 
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“  by  Diftention  only.  A  very  lie— 
tc  tie  Degree  of  Impulfe  will  ftrve 
“  to  hinder  a  large  Mafs  of  any 
(l  Fluid  from  an  entire  Stagnation. 
Accordingly  in  an  Ecchymojis,  the 
extravafated  Blood  we  fee,  very  of¬ 
ten  does  not  fuppurate,  or  when  it 
tc  does  there  is  fome  Part  of  it  found 
(c  turn’d  to  a  red  Coagulum ,  diftindt  and 
4C  feparate  from  the  reft,  without 
“  any  Mixture  of  Pus.  The  very 
(c  Gale  we  have  mentioned  in  Seve- 
sc  rims  comes  up  to  the  Purpoft; 
tc  where  after  the  Tumour  had  been 
growing  forty  Days,  there  was 
taken  out  of  it  fix  Pounds  of  pure 
“  Blood,  extravafated  between  the 
<c  Inter ftices  of  the  Mufoles,  and  it 
f<  had  no  fort  of  Tendency  to  Pus. 
<e  Befides  I  believe  the  very  Pofition 
cc  which  theft  Writers  lay  down,  that 
<c  all  extravafated  Blood  turns  to 
Pus,  may  be  juftly  queftioned : 
What  Quality  ’tis  in  the  Blood  or 
what  Particles  they  are,  which  dif- 

poft 
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Sc  pofe  ic  to  Suppuration,  is  a  Pro- 
cc  blem,  I  confefs  difficult  to  be 
tl  folv’d;  but  Pure  I  am,  there  is 
“  fomething  in  arterial  Blood,  which 
ff  often  hinders  it  from  being  chang’d 
<c  into  Pus,  tho’  extravafated.  ” 

Whether  the  World  will  arraign 
me  of  Vanity,  or  not,  that  I  have 
prefum’d  to  folve  this  Problem,  fince 
the  very  learned  Doctor  thinks  it  fo 
difficult  •,  and  becaufe  we  may  j  uffcly 
lay  great  Weight  upon  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  fo  experienced  and  judici¬ 
ous  a  Perfon  as  concerning  the  Sin- 

a 

cerity  of  any  phyfical  Problem,  his 
Aflertions  being  leldom  lefs  than  de- 
monftrablei 

Therefore  ffiall  not  mention  his 
Name  without  a  ftridl  Regard  in 
paying  him  the  Deference  due  to  his 
Merir,  which  is  too  well  known  to 
ftand  in  need  of  an  Encomium; 

For  he  has  given  fufficient  Teftimo- 
ny  of  his  Knowledge  in  the  Medical 
Art,  in  all  its  Branches. 

I  x 
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1  am  too  fenfible  that  what  I  ant 
about  to  maintain,  will  be  with 
more  Difficulty  admitted  of,  after 
being  in  the  leaft  rejected  by  fo  great 
an  Authority.  Notwithftanding  I  can¬ 
not  but  indulge  this  Inclination,  for 
from  thence  have  received  leveral 
Advantages ;  and  my  Curiofity  draws 
me  to  enquire  narrowly  into  the  Oc- 
cafion  of  fuch  a  Report ;  and  fhall 
( I  hope )  by  the  Do&or’s  Affiftance 
make  it  appear  that  the  arterial  as 
well  as  venal  Blood  fuppurates  when 
out  of  the  Force  of  Circulation ; 
otherwife,  what  I  have  here  advanced 
muff  fall  to  the  Ground. 

The  Doctor  doth  not  objedt  againft 
venal  Blood,  but  is  fure  that  there  is 
fome  thing  in  arterial  Blood,  which 
often  hinders  it  from  being  changed 
into  Pusy  tho’  cxtravafated.  And  a 
famous  Inftitution  Writer,  is  of  the 
like  Opinion  *.  But  I  am  of  Opi- 


* 


-  -  -  ~  -  Sanguis  Lisnis  magis  eft  difpoiitus  ad  putre- 
dinem,  quam  Hepatis,  Sc  hujus  magis  quam  Cordis  dextri 
ventriculi.  Deinde  minus  putrefeit  Sanguis  Arteriarum,  &£+ 
Barthol,  inftitut.  Anatom,  pag.  83, 
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nion  (with  Submiffion)  that  the 
Miftake  lies  in  a  wrong  Obfervation, 
and  that  it  doth  not  proceed  from 
any  Difference  in  their  component 
Parts. 

And  that  the  whole  Affair  both  as 
to  the  arterial  and  venal  Blood,  may 
be  accounted  for  equally,  by  the 
fame  way  of  Procedure:  Moreover 
that  there  is  not,  nor  can  be  any 
better  Solution  of  the  Problem,  than 
what  the  Dodtor  has  already  given  us ; 
excepting  that  of  an  Ecchymofis  (or 
thofe  livid  Spots  or  Blotches  in  the 
Skin,  arifing  from  the  Extravafation 
or  Blood)  which  I  am  apt  tp  think, 
when  any  Part  of  it  doth  become  a 
red  Coagulum,  and  not  fuppurate, 
that  it  doth  not  proceed  from  any 
Motion  communicated  to  it ;  but 
rather  becaufeit  becomes  immediate¬ 
ly  arid  from  the  Heat  of  the  Body, 
and  from  its  being  fc  finely  extend¬ 
ed  between  the  Cutis  cvera  and  Epi¬ 
dermis }  and  the  mofl  tenuous  Parti- 

I  j  cles 
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cles  being  carried  off  by  infenfible 
Tranfpiration,  or  by  Tranfcolation 
admitted  to  re  circulate.  Thus  it  is 
depriv’d  of  that  Fluidity  which  is 
requisite  to  carry  on  that  inteftine 
Motion,  &c.  For  *  <c  When  the 
tc  Effufion  of  Blood  is  but  in  a  (mail 
<f  Quantity  it  infenfibly  refolves,  but 
<c  when  there  is  much  it  produces 
<£  an  Abfcefs,  which  never  termi- 
<c  nates  any  otherwife  than  in  Sup- 
“  puration.  ” 

But  the  DoCtor  very  well  obferves 
that  a  very  little  Degree  of  Impulfe 
will  ferve  to  hinder  a  large  Mafs  of 
any  Fluid  from  an  entire  Stagnation. 
So  that  probably  the  Cafe  mentioned 
in  Severinus,  where  the  extravafated 
Blood  fluctuated  and  a  Motion  com¬ 
municated  to  it,  prevented  its  chang¬ 
ing  into  Pus. 

This  feems  to  be  the  genuine  and 
only  Caufe,  and  not  any  Quality  or 

Particles 

- - - -  ■!.  . . . I  II  ■  — . 

*  See  Monfieur  Dionii’s  Courfe  of  Chirurgical  Operations. 
P3S'  473. 
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Particles  in  its  conftituent  Princi¬ 
ples  different  from  venal  Blood  j  for 
I  rake  them  to  be  one  and  the  felf- 
fame  Fluid. 

Tho’  feme  may  objeCt  that  the 
arterial  Blood  parts  with  fome  alimen¬ 
tary  and  nutritious  Particles,  in  its  pro- 
greffive  Motion,  which  (erve  either 
for  Accretion,  Nutrition,  or  Repa¬ 
ration  :  Whereas  the  Venal  being 
only  the  Refule  of  thole  Secretions, 
returns  to  the  Heart. 

But  admitting  (to  obviate  the  Ob¬ 
jection)  that  the  arterial  Blood  has 
Sued  Nutritii  or  Alibiles  mixed  with 
it ;  it  will  be  {till  more  liable  to 
fuppurate,  according  to  the  DoCtrine 
of  fome  modern  Authors  (particu¬ 
larly  what  I  have  before  recited)  who 
will  have  it,  that  the  Hypojlafis 
that  appears  in  the  Urine  upon  a 
Crife ,  is  only  chylous  Particles,  and 
what  likewiie  appears  in  fuppurated 
Wounds  and  AjioJf ernes 

I  4 
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The  Experiments  made  upon  the 
Blood  of  Animals  by  Dr.  Pitcairne 
and  others  *  do  fufficiently  de- 
monftrate  that  the  arterial  and  venal 
Blood  is  the  lame  Fluid :  For  be¬ 
ing  mixed  in  the  lame  Manner,  put 
on  the  like  Appearances,  and  differ¬ 
ed  in  Degrees  only  ■,  and  that  very 
inconsiderably,  and  probably,  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  no  other  Cauie,  than 
the  Alteration  it  receives  in  palling 
from  the  Arteries  into  the  Veins,  and 
that  only  a  greater  Tenuity,  or  Divi¬ 
sion  of  its  Globules. 

For  an  Artery  is  a  cylindrical  or 
conical  Channel  conveying  the  Blood 
from  the  Heart  to  all  the  Parts  of  the 
Body,  and  being  drove  lo  forcibly, 
and  fo  ftrongly  refilled  in  its  Paffage 
through  a  conical,  flexible,  and  great¬ 
ly  elaftick  Tube,  it  follows  that  the 
Bipod  mull  be  comminuted  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Acceleration,  Agita¬ 
tion 


*  See  Experiments  relating  to  Jht  Speetfick  Gravity  of  Hite 
man  Blood*  by  Dr,  Jar  in, 
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tion,  and  the  Elafticity  of  the  So¬ 
lids. 

And  the  Reverfe  in  the  Veins,  for 
the  Blood  is  thrown  into  them  with 
a  continued  and  uninterrupted  Stream, 
moving  from  a  narrow  Channel  to  a 
wider,  confequently  coalefce  *5  for 
as  it  is  conftantly  forming  it  felf  in 
little  Spheres  like  that  of  Quick- filver, 
according  to  the  Diltance,  Attrition, 
and  Degrees  of  Motion ;  and  vice 
*verf4. 

It  ft  ill  remains  that  I  fhould  make 
it  appear  by  their  chymical  Analyfis 
(which  is  one  great  Help  towards 
the  Underftanding  of  Nature)  that 
they  yield  the  very  fame  elementary 
Principles,  or  ftmilar  Subftances,  as 
to  Proportion,  Number  and  Kind. 
Which  Autopfy  may  be  done  (to 
any  one’s  Satisfaction)  by  fucceda- 
neous  Experiments,  that  is  upon  the 

Blood 

*  Cum  enim  fegniui  moveatur  Sanguis,  deficit  ilia  par- 
tieularum  attritio,  quae  cohseremiam  prohibet;  ita  cum  mi¬ 
nor  fit  Globulorum  in  fe  invicern  a£tio,  facilior  erit  unio3 
St  compages  deafior,  Fricnd’i  Emmenolog.  pag.  131, 
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Blood  of  Bealls,  (by  way  of  Analogy) 
in  fuch  Cafes  and  Circum fiances, 
wherein  the  arterial  Blood  of  Men, 
cannot  be  procured,  Arteriotomy 
being  an  Operation  not  much  in 
Practice. 

To  clofe  this  fhort  Difeourfe,  if 
there  be  any  Particles  of  peculiar  Qua¬ 
lity  in  arterial  Blood,  that  the  venal 
Blood  has  not,  they  are  fuch  as  re¬ 
cede,  fly  off,  and  efcape  our  Scruti¬ 
ny  ;  Therefore  fhall  not  trouble  my 
Reader  with  any  more  Inllances  of 
the  like  Nature :  For  what  has  been 
laid  will  be  (I  think)  fufficient  to 
convince  any  unprejudiced  Per- 
lon. 

Dr.  Robinfon  in  his  Book  Of  Con- 
fumptions ,  Pag.  z8.  gives  his  Opi¬ 
nion  of  Sanguification  and  Tranffnu- 
tation  of  Blood,  in  the  Manner  fol¬ 
lowing.  “We  have  conduced  the 
“  Chyle  thro’  all  its  different  Chan- 
ft  ges,  till  it  conies  to  a  red  fibrous 
a  Liquor  we  call  Blood,  the  finalleft 

u  0f 
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of  whole  Particles,  being  more 
and  more  divided,  change  into  Se~ 

“  rum ,  a  light  thin  Liquor,  in  which 
the  red  Globles  Iwim.  Whether  or 
“  no  thole  red  Globles  may  not  have 
f‘  lome  Analogy  with  thole  white 
“  Globles  that  compofe  the  Chyle 
(l  before  it  pals  the  Stomach,  and 
€c  the  Serum  with  the  clear  tranlpa- 
“  rent  Liquor  in  which  they  float, 

*c  is  a  Queftion  I  fhall  leave  to  the 
“  Determination  of  Gentlemen  more 
ee  converlant  in  thole  Experiments: 

“  Yet  certain  I  am,  that  the  red 
u  Globles  change  into  Serum  upon 
“  Motion  and  Divifion :  and  the  Se- 
i(  rum  by  the  lame  Laws  is  exalted 
into  a  Fluid  fine  enough  to  nourilh 
ei  the  Body.  ”  Again  Pag.  41. 

<c  It  is  realonable  to  fuppole  that 
“  the  Serum  is  the  red  Globles  mi- 
“  nutely  divided  5  for  this  Realbn 
*£  the  Chyle  is  continually  changing 
tc  into  red  Globles,  the  red  Globles 
ec  into  Serum ,  and  the  Serum  into 

Lymph 
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et  Lymph  fitted  for  the  Purpofes 
“  of  Nutrition,  ” 

I  can’t  guefi  what  Colour  of  Reafon 
the  Doctor  could  have  to  think  that 
the  Craffamentum  doth  change  into 
Serum  upon  Motion  and  Divifion ; 
It  could  not  be  that  Experiment  “  of 
“  {courging  a  Dog  *,  to  put  his 
u  Blood  into  the  higheft  Ferment  it 
ce  was  capable  of  undergoing,  then 
te  opening  the  crural  Vein,  and 
t(  drawing  Blood  which  “appeared  of 
sc  a  fine,  bright  red  Colour,  and 
*£  did  not  feparate  into  a  Serum  and 
(l  Craffamentum  for  near  nine  Hours ; 
“  and  the  Crajfamentum  was  much 
fC  fuperior  in  Quantity.  ” 

“  The  lame  Animal  being  kept 
Cf  to  fhort  Allowance  and  quiet,  and 
fC  opening  the  feme  Vein,  but  this 
<c  was  Co  different  from  the  former, 
<£  both  for  Colour  and  Confidence 
({  that  if  he  had  not  been  an  Eye- 
ec  Witnefi  of  the  Experiment  he 

“  fliould 
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sC  ftiould  not  have  believ’d  they  both 
“  came  from  the  lame  Animal :  For 
(c  the  latter  was  a  poor  watry  Blood 
“  in  which  the  Serum  greatly  ex- 
*f  ceeded,  &c.  ” 

This  can  be  but  a  forry  Induce¬ 
ment  to  believe  that  the  Crajfamen- 
tum  doth  change  into  Serum  upon 
Motion  and  Divihon  •,  for  then  there 
appear’d  lefs  Serum  than  when  the 
Blood  was  calm  and  in  a  lels  Hurry. 

But  I’m  far  from  thinking  that  the 
Serum  doth  increale  or  diminifh  upon 
Motion,  &c.  For  when  the  Globules 
of  the  Blood  are  minutely  divided, 
they  require  a  larger  Space,  and 
touch  in  lb  many  the  more  Points, 
and  the  Serum  is  lo  confounded  with 
the  grumous  Part,  that  they  appear 
to  the  naked  Eye  to  be  one  Liquor. 

And  being  out  of  the  Force  of  Cir¬ 
culation,  it  coagulates  too  foon  in 
the  Balon,  for  the  Globules  to  form 
and  return  to  diftinbt  Fluids. 


And 
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And  the  Attraction  is  fo  greats 
( for  the  Attraction  of  Bodies,  is  as 
the  Square  of  their  Diftances)  and 
the  Serum.  fo  intermix’d  that 
there  can  be  but  little  of  it  (and 
that  not  readily)  difengage,  but  ap¬ 
pears  fome  time  in  Lachryma,  ouzing 
out:  But  if  this  was  receiv’d  into 
a  warm  Veffel,  and  immediately  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  Microfcope,  or  view’d 
in  a  living  Body  (where  Circulation 
is  evidently  carried  on)  under  the 
fame  Circum fiances;  no  doubt  ic 
would  appear  as  it  did  before  it  was 
put  to  this  Hurry,  only  the  Globules 
more  numerous  and  minute.  And, 

As  to  the  Difference  in  Colour, 
Motion  and  Divifion  render  the 
Blood  of  a  brighter  Colour,  and  a 
Retardation  of  Motion  renders  it 
grofs  and  opake :  The  former  ad¬ 
mitting  the  Rays  of  Light  thro’  it, 
and  the  latter  the  Reverie:  Hence 
appear’d  the  Difference  in  Colour. 
Qualis  caufa3  tails  ejfeUus , 
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I  fhall  proceed  a  little  farther  in 
Anfwer  to  this  Detail  of  the  Dr. 
to.  It  is  not  very  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  Serum  is  the  red  Glo¬ 
bules  of  the  Blood  minutely  divided; 
tho’  he  is  certain  that  they  do  tranf- 
mutate  into  one  another  (and  differ 
only  gradu,  fecundum  magis  &  minus) 
upon  Motion  and  Division;  but  ic 
is  more  reafonable  to  believe  that 
they  continue  two  diftinbt  Fluids, 
analogous  to  its  primogenial  Fluid 
Chyle;  as  appears  by  the  mofl  juft 
Obfervations  and  evident  Princi¬ 
ples.  For, 

The  Chyle  before  Aflimilation 
appears  by  microfoopical  Obferva¬ 
tions  to  be  two  diftinbt  Fluids,  ana¬ 
logous  with  the  Blood.  And  the 
Serum  and  Craffamentum  chymically 
analyfed,  differ  as  to  the  Proportions 
of  their  conflitutive  Principles,  which 
is  fufficient  to  fliew  that  they  are  not 
the  fame  Fluid. 


Hence 
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Hence  it  appears  how  infufficient: 
Motion  and  Divifion  are  to  reduce 
the  one  into  the  other:  And  how 
infufficient  the  Serum  alone  by  its 
Exaltation  is  to  nouriih  the  Body; 
I  feall  leave  any  one  to  judge  that 
has  read  and  contemplated  the  leaft 
upon  the  Subject  of  Nutrition.  And 
again  *, 

(e  Indeed,  feveral  Authors  of  the 
“  laft  Age  endeavour’d  to  difcover 
u  the  Principles  of  the  Blood,  by 
‘ c  feverely  torturing  it  in  a  chymical 
cc  Furnace ;  but  all  they  acquir’d  by 
t(  their  Labour  and  Pains  was  only 
(C  to  know,  that  it  confided  of  the 
<c  fame  Principles  that  enter  into  the 
«  Compofnion  of  all  other  Bodies 
«*  in  the  Univerfe ;  befides,  by  their 
“  different  Degrees  of  Fire,  they 
“  render’d  it  a  quite  different  thing 
“  from  what  it  is  in  the  V effels,  and 
<c  as  it  exifts  in  Circulation  :  Nor 
“  have  they  fucceeded  better,  that 

<(  have 
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*c  have  form’d  their  Experiments  up- 
tc  on  mixing  feveral  Preparations 
<c  with  this  Fluid  to  try  which  would 
<c  diffolve,  which  coagulate  it;  for 
<c  thole  will  dilfolve  it  while  in  the 
iC  Veins,  that  will  coagulate  it  when 
<c  without  the  Laws  of  Circulation, 
“  as  appears  from  feveral  Experi- 
“  ments  I  have  made. 

What  is  here  alledged  againft  the 
feveral  Authors  of  the  lafl  Age,  that 

difcovered  the  Principles  of  the  Blood 

- 

by  Chymiftry ;  all  that  they  acquir’d 
thereby,  was  not  only  to  know  that 
it  confifted  of  the  fame  Materials 
that  conflitute  all  natural  Bodies; 
but  what  Proportion  of  each  of  thole 
Principles  enter’d  the  Composition  : 
Which  is  fo  notorious  and  general  as 
to  have  an  univerfal  Approbation 
and  Conlent. 

For  if  all  Bodies  were  compoled 
of  the  lame  Principles  in  juft  Pro¬ 
portions,  and  did  not  differ  totogenerey 
there  would  not  be  that  Variety  in 

K.  the 
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the  Creation,  as  the  Law  of  Nature 
teacherh  us. 


Pondere,  Menfurd,  &  Numero ,  Veus 
omnia  fecit. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the 
Fire  deftroys  the  Texture  of  the 
Blood,  by  unlinking  and  diftnga- 
ging  its  Parts  to  difcover  the  juft 
Proportion  of  each  particular  con- 
ftitutive  Principle  j  notwithftanding 
theft  were  pre-exifting  in  the  Com¬ 
pound  *. 

But  how  far  we  can  depend  upon 
the  Doctor’s  Experiments  confuting 
thoft  form’d  by  others,  to  find  what 
Medicines  do  attenuate,  or  coagulate 
the  Blood,  by  mixing  ’em  with  it, 
out  of  the  Veffels,  we  have  fcarce 
room  to  j  udge,  five,  an  ipfe  dixit. 

It  may  be  that  he,  as  well  as  others, 
may  fometimes  be  miftaken,  attri¬ 
buting  the  Effects  and  Alterations  to 
the  Ingredient,  from  whence  the  In- 

fufion 


*  See  Boyle  s  Sceptical  Chymifl, 
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fufion  or  Tindure  takes  its  Name-, 
at  the  fame  time  may  be  owing  to 
the  Menflruum ,  &c. 

But  without  doubt  whatever  dif 
folves,  attenuates,  or  incraffates  it  pri¬ 
marily,  will  produce  the  lame  Effeds, 
both  extra  and  intra  Vafa.  But  thofe 
that  attenuate  by  their  Gravity,  or  by 
caufing  a  greater  Impetus ,  or  coagu¬ 
late  by  retarding  the  Motion,  may 
be  excepted  againfl. 

Dr.  Strother  in  his  Eflay  on  Sick- 
nefs  and  Health,  where  treating  of 
an  Ulcer  of  the  Kidneys,  delivers  his 
Opinion  concerning  the  Nature  and 
Properties  of  Pus ,  viz.  ct  Matter  and 
Phlegm  differ  in  their  Gravities, 
becaufe  Phlegm  fwims  upon,  and 
tc  Matter  fubfides  in  watery  Liquors; 
4C  in  this  Cafe  then  what  is  evacuated, 
<c  is  truly  Matter,  which  feems  to  be 
<c  the  Oils  of  the  Blood  corroded  by 
<c  the  concentrated  Acids  and  fidd¬ 
ly  united;  there  is  greater  Analo¬ 
gy  between  thefe  heavy  effential 
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“  Oils  and  Matter  than  is  imagin’d, 
(C  and  tho’  Matter  will  neither  be 
(t  coagulated  by  Fire  nor  acid  Spirits ; 
a  yet  there  is  a  way  by  which  it  will 
(C  blend  with  Water  and  be  united 
(C  to  it :  Matter  ftnells  ftrong,  fo  do 
“  thele  Oils  taken  internally  raife  the 
(C  like  Hurry  in  the  Blood  with  Mat- 
“  ter  included  in  it,  as  is  well  known 
<f  by  the  giving  them  internally,  but 
<c  their  Ungratefulnels  makes  them 
c:  rejeded  in  Pra&ice 

The  great  Analogy  between  heavy 
efiential  Oils  and  Matter,  he  ima¬ 
gines,  is  becaufe  they  both  fmell 
ftrong.  But  I  muft  beg  leave  to  tell 
him,  that  laudable  Matter  doth  not 
fmell  ftrong,  but  is  fo  inodorous,  not 
as  much  as  to  offend  the  moft  deli¬ 
cate  ;  unleis  retain’d  too  long  in  deep 
Sinoufes,  or  cancerous  Ulcers ;  and  the 
Sulphur  exalted  by  over-much  Heat 
(acquiring  that  empyreumatick  Smell) 
or  where  the  Bones  are  carious  and 
become  foetid,  tranfmitting  thole  foe- 
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tid  Oils  like  that  of  Hartlhorn  or 
Bones  before  a  compleat  Calcination. 
And  when  it  is  become  thus,  it  may 
be  laid  to  fmell  ftrong,  nay  ftink 
which  cannot  be  laid  of  effential  Oils. 
For  they  have  only  the  genuine  Smell 
of  the  Plant  that  they  were  drawn 
from  by  Diflillation. 

Another  Rcafon  for  this  great  Ana¬ 
logy,  is  becaufe  they  raile  the  like 
Hurry  in  the  Blood,  with  Matter  in¬ 
cluded  in  it. 

It  is  true  that  they  will  hurry  the 
Blood,  but  whether  they  will  cattle 
thole  heflical  Paroxifms,  which  are 
the  confhnt  concomitant  Symptoms 
of  an  inward  Ulcer,  or  Matter  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Blood  in  putrid  Fe¬ 
vers:  Or  whether  the  Method  Na¬ 
ture  takes  in  the  Expullion  of  thele 
heterogeneous  Particles  be  not  very 
different,  may  be  doubted  of :  And 
that  other  Things  may  caule  the  like 
Hurry  in  the  Blood,  tho’  different  as 
to  their  effential  Principles. 

K  3 
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There  is  another  Analogy  between 
effential  Oils  and  Matter,  and  that  is 
in  Point  of  Gravity,  they  will  fubfide 
in  Water,  but  thefe  are  but  few  among 
the  vaft  number  of  eflential  Oils  in 
ufe.  I  know  only  01.  Cinnamomi,  Ca- 
riophillor.  &  Lign.  Rbod.  that  are  fpe- 
cifically  heavier  than  Water.  And 
theft  as  to  their  Smell  very  agreeable 
and  pleafant  5  otherwift  it  would  make 
for  the  Doctor  did  they  likewife  fmell 
ffcrong  or  foetid :  For  they  would  have 
both  the  Properties  of  Matter. 

I  do  remember  to  have  read  in 
one  of  his  Books,  that  Matter  will 
not  burn  tho’  put  upon  a  hot  Iron, 
or  thrown  upon  hot  Coals,  Herein 
is  no  Analogy.  Bur, 

The  Reafon  why  Matter  doth  not 
burn,  when  put  upon  thoft  Trials,  is 
the  lame  as  with  Blood ;  whole  hu¬ 
mid  or  aqueous  Parts  muff  be  difli- 
pated  before  the  adfive,  (aline  and 
fulphurous  Principles  can  exert  them- 
felves  to  emit  a  Flame. 


Neither 
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Neither  {hould  we  wonder,  if  Mat¬ 
ter  did  not  coagulate  by  Fire  or  acid 
Spirits ;  tho’  it  be  an  immediate  Pro- 
du£tion  from  the  Blood :  For  it  is 
become  heterogeneous  by  a  new  Con¬ 
centration  of  Parts.  And  as  to  his 
Method  (referv’d)  of  blending  Mat¬ 
ter  with  Water,  it  muff  be  by  way 
of  Analogy,  and  by  Parity  of  Reafbn 
the  fame  as  that  of  incorporating  ef- 
fential  Oils  therewith  •  which  is  well 
known  to  the  meaneft  Tyro  in  the 
Spagyrical  Art. 

Thefe  Reflections  and  Affertions 
will  appear  more  ftrongly  fupported 
as  I  proceed,  by  Circumftances  moil 
convincing  j  being  drawn  from  cer¬ 
tain  and  immutable  Principles,  and 
fix’d  on  the  Bafis  of  Nature. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Hankcoclz  in  his 
Febrifugum  Magnum ,  makes  Water  a 
Catholicon  in  all  inflammatory  Cafes 
whatfoever.  And  unlefs  we  iliun  the 
Method  of  Acron  Agrigentinus  >  who, 
neglecting  the  Reafons  of  Things, 
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contented  himlelf  with  bare  Experi¬ 
ence  ;  we  Hull  fall  into  great  Miftakes 
by  applying  too  univerfally  in  all 
Cafes  and  Circumftances  alike. 

It  will  be  a  Digremon  here  to 
make  any  Remarks  touching  the  Be¬ 
nefit  and  Advantages  of  it  in  Fevers, 
&c.  as  being  foreign  to  my  prelent 
Defign  5  but  will  readily  concur  with 
him  or  any  other  in  Praile  of  Water 
as  a  Regimen  or  Diet,  though  now 

o  o 

a  days  inftead  of  Water  (which  was 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Drink  in  the 
Antediluvian  World,  and  very  con¬ 
genial  to  the  Temper  of  Man)  we 
drink  the  fame  Element  impregnated 
with  the  Particles  of  the  Grape,  Bar¬ 
ley,  or  Sulphur,  which  are  very  per¬ 
nicious  if  commonly  ufed,  and  elpe- 
cially  to  excels  ■,  for  they  deflroy  the 
Calidum  innatum,  (or  rather  the  Effect 
only  of  a  circulatory  Motion  of  the 
Blood)  prey  upon  the  rofid  Juice, 
change  the  natural  Tone  of  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  the  Texture  of  the  Body,  and 
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the  Crafis  of  the  Parts ;  hence  come 
Atrophies,  the  Imbecillity  of  our 
Nerves  and  Trepidation  of  our  Mem¬ 
bers,  &c. 

The  fame  Element  inpuris  Katura- 
lihus,  that  is,  not  impregnated  and  fa- 
turated  with  other  Bodies,  will  dilute 
the  Blood  and  diffolve  and  carry  off 
the  {aline  Spicule,  and  by  that  Means 
remove  and  prevent  moft  chronical 
Diftempers;  and  in  Ihort,  will  caufe 
a  good  and  perfedt  Concodtion ;  fo 
that  a  good  Habit  of  Body  will  be 
eftablifh’d,  the  Mais  of  Blood  hath 
its  pure  Tindfure,  all  the  Apporhoea  of 
the  Body  have  their  peculiar  Proper¬ 
ties  fuitable  to  the  Intention  of  Na¬ 
ture. 

I  fhall  go  no  farther  with  this  Di- 
grdlion,  but  will  take  to  Conhdera- 
tion  what  comes  naturally  under  the 
Subjedt  I  treat,  viz.  The  Dodfor 
teems  to  wonder,  cc  That  Dr.  Syden- 
e<  ham  fhould  inculcate  the  Notion 
of  Concodtion.  And  that  Dr. 

<c  Pit - 
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“  Pitcairne,  who  in  his  Rationales 
t(  and  other  Theories  has  run  counter 
“  to  many  Phyficians,  yet  retains  the 
i(  Notion  of  Conco&ion.  And  the 
<f  Doctor  believes,  Phyficians  have 
hardly  been  morlS  miftaken  in 
cc  any  one  thing,  than  this  Notion 
<c  of  Conco&ion,  &c.  except  in 
tc  Wounds,  Boils,  and  Apoftemas  in 
the  out  Parts,  which  do  conco6t 
tc  and  become  Pus.  And  he  thinks 
tc  he  may  lay,  there  neither  is,  nor 
“  can  be  any  fuch  Concodlion  of 
ec  the  febrifick  Matter  in  the  Blood; 
fC  for  as  it  would  totally  flop  the 
ct  Circulation,  fo  it  is  impoflible  fuch 
<c  Matter  ftiould  ever  get  through 
Cc  the  capillary  Arteries,  &c.  Co  as 
<c  to  be  carried  off  either  by  infenfi- 
ble  or  fenfible  Perforation 
I  {hall  here  in  few  Words  re¬ 
move  one,  and  the  only  one  Ob- 
jeftion  of  the  Do&or  againft  Con- 
codtion  of  the  febrifick  Matter  in  the 
Blood ;  for  conceding  of  Stagnation 

of 
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of  Humours  in  any  one  Part,  doth 
not  impede  the  Circulation  of  the 
Mafs  in  any  other  Part,  but  where 
the  Stagnation  is ;  and  finding  a  Re¬ 
finance  or  Exclufion,  the  circulating 
Blood  doth  preterflow  through  the 
lateral  Branches,  or  next  Palfages  that 
are  patent. 

Therefore  rejecting  all  fuch  Hypo- 
thefts  and  imaginary  Theories,  I  fhall 
ground  it  upon  the  trite  Maxim  of 
Phyfick,  that  Humours  extra  waft 
putrify.  This  being  granted,  I  hope 
that  they  will  allow,  that  intra  <vafa 
when  out  of  the  Force  of  Circulation 
they  will  likewile  putrify  or  fuppurate, 
according  to  the  Dictates  of  Galen , 
&c.  For  thofe  things  which  are  out  of 
the  Force  of  Circulation,  ought  to  be 
accounted  out  of  the  Animal,  altho’ 
they  are  within  a  living  Body. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  need  of 
any  farther  Demonifration,  that  the 
Blood  doth  putrify  boch  extra  and  in¬ 
tra  vafa,  but  when  ?  Not  immedi¬ 
ately. 
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ately,  as  appears  in  mod  adematous, 
fchirrous,  or  aqueous  Tumours,  and 
many  E ccbymofs  not  tending  to  Pu¬ 
trefaction  before  a  long  Interval  of 
Time ;  though  in  forae  Cafes,  where 
the  external  and  internal  Pores  are 
quite  dop’d  and  choaked  up;  and 
the  crude  Blood  dagnated  a  confider- 
able  time,  having  acquir’d  a  preter¬ 
natural  Crabs,  Difpofition  or  Quali¬ 
ty,  immediately  fuppurates. 

According  to  the  great  Lord  Ve- 
ruJam,  upon  the  Subject  of  Putrefac¬ 
tion.  cc  And  this  doth  appear  more 
<c  evidently  in  Agues,  and  come 
“  (mod  of  them)  of  ObdruCtions 
“  penning  the  Humours  which  there- 
(c  upon  putrify.  ”  And  being  inca¬ 
pable  of  Adimilation  to  the  univer- 
fal  Mafs,  mud  be  carried  off  by  Urine, 
Stool,  and  Tranfpiration,  as  is  mani- 
fed  in  Agues  and  putrid  Fevers. 

And  in  confumptive  Cafes,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  Decay  of  the  Lungs, 
or  any  of  the  noble  Parts,  it  is  very 

common 
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common  to  fee,  during  the  time  Mat¬ 
ter  is  forming,  and  whilft  it  is  mak¬ 
ing  its  Exit,  a  regular  Paroxyfm  of 
a  Fever,  *  fo  exadfly  rclembling  that 
of  a  common  Ague ;  beginning  firffc 
with  a  cold  {hivering  Rigour,  p  after 
that  with  a  hot  burning  Fit,  and 
when  that  is  off,  with  profufe  Sweats. 

This  is  one  of  thole  kind  of  Fevers 
which  are  call’d  Putrid,  where  the 
Humours,  or  part  of  them,  have  fo 
little  circulatory  Motion,  that  they 
fall  into  an  intefline  one,  and  pu- 
trify. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Icarce  any 
Medicine  prevails  in  thele  Cafes,  and 
that  the  Perfons  that  labour  under 
thefe  Diflempers  become  irrecove¬ 
rable  •,  becaufe  the  Veffels  are  fo  ener¬ 
vated 


*  Febris  a  Sanguine  extra  vafa  derivato,  &  corrupto  ut  in 
tumoribus,  percuflionibus,  See  partim  ex  dolore,  partim  ex 
materia,  quae  cum  fanguine  mifeetur,  &c.  Beilin,  de  febr. 
pag.  413. 

f  Rolfinccius,  cap,  60,  pag,  20$.  Rigoris  caufa  a  circula- 
tione  Sanguinis  ex  parte  impedita.  Zacut.  Lucitan.  pag.  329. 
Ex  qualibet  putredine,  rigores,  horrorefve  excitari  ubique  tradi- 
dic  Galenus. 
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vated  and  extended  beyond  their  na¬ 
tural  Power  of  Rellitution  *,  and 
infar<5ted  that  their  Parietes  or  Sides 
are  not  able  to  refill  the  Pondus  of 
the  Blood,  conlequently  mull  llag- 
nate,  dillend,  accumulate,  and  there¬ 
by  occafion  Impoflumes  and  Ulcers  5 
and  having  naturally  by  the  Law  of 
Circulation,  a  conllant  Supply  of 
Blood  flowing  to  the  Parts,  to  be 
converted  into  Matter,  and  lying  in 
a  manner  out  of  the  Reach  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  makes  it  appear  very  difficult 
to  effeft  a  Cure. 

Above  all  other  Medicines,  Fumi¬ 
gations  have  the  fairell  Chance  in  an 
Erofion  of  the  Vefiels  or  Breach  of 
the  Parenchyma  of  the  Lungs  (elpe- 
cially  if  they  have  their  Seat  in  the 
Trachea  or  Bronchi#)  becaule  they  are 
convey’d  with  the  Air  by  Inlpiration, 
and  locally  applied ;  fo  that  it  leems 

a 


*  -  Tono  partis  pras  nimia  difterttionc  tandem  peni- 

tus  everfo  Inflammatio&c  Apoftema  fupervsniant.  Morton  de 
Phthili.  pag.  9S, 
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a  much  more  natural,  eafy  and  ef¬ 
fectual  Method,  than  Pectoral  Line- 
tus’s.  Electuaries,  Bolus’s,  Powders, 
and  Apozems,  which  mull  undergo 
great  Alteration  before  they  arrive  at 
the  Part  affeCted  ■,  in  order  to  deterge, 
incarnate,  and  cicatrize. 

In  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  none 
more  cried  up  for  a  Thoracick,  than 
*  TuJJllago  feu  Far  far  a ;  and  indeed 
found  good  in  Coughs,  Defluxions 
of  Rheum,  and  an  Ulcer  of  the 
Lungs,  it  fmoak’d  in  a  Tobacco- 
Pipe:  Yet  mix’d  with  Balfamicks 
may  very  much  exalt  its  Virtue, 
which  Opinion  Experience  teems  to 
confirm-,  and  Reaton  enforces  that 
we  thould  attribute  thefe  following 
Effects,  partly  to  the  additional  Forces. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  though 
this  Plant  makes  a  fmooth  and  heal¬ 
ing  DecoCtion,  to  temper  and  inve- 
lope  the  Acrimony  of  irritating  Salts, 

and 


*  Plin.  Quod  fumus  ejus  per  arundinem  hauftus,  tuffim 
quantumvis  veterem  fanare  dicitur. 
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and  to  fupple  and  mollify  the  tenfe 
and  divulfed  nervous  Fibril!#:  Yet 
when  the  Texture  is  broke  (by  Fire) 
the  Principles  dilengaged,  the  eflen- 
tial  volatile  Salts  let  at  liberty  to  take 
to  their  Wings,  quit  their  Quarters, 
wherein  they  were  link’d,  lull’d  and 
una&ive.  But  thus  render’d  quick, 
penetrating  and  unfheath’d,  may  of¬ 
fer  Violence  to  the  tender  Parts  abrad¬ 
ing  and  inflaming  of  them. 

To  remedy  this;  they  are  centem- 
per’d  with  the  fulphurous  Fumes  of 
the  other  Ingredients,  and  being  thus 
compounded,  we  have  a  Medicine 
that  will  anlwer  all  the  Intentions 
requir’d  to  remove  this  Herculean 
Diftemper,  (which  has  been  always 
pronounc’d  incurable)  by  deterging 
and  mundifying  the  Ulcer,  exficcat- 
ing  the  fuperfluous  Humidity,  clof- 
ing  up  the  Mouths  of  the  Veflels, 
bracing  the  over  relax’d  Fibres  to  re- 

O 

cover  their  Tone,  and  thereby  pre¬ 
venting  a  farther  Influx  of  Humours, 
&c.  We 
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We  need  not  fupport  its  Praife  by 
any  Rationale,  fince  Experience  (the 
Mother  of  all  Knowledge)  confirms, 
that  it  performs  a  Cure  beyond  all 
other  Medicines.  For  inftance, 

The  worthy  Mr.  Boyle  *  (whom  I 
had  occafion  to  mention  fo  often) 
fays,  that  the  Leaves  powder’d  with 
Flowers  of  Sulphur  and  Amber,  and 
fmoak’d  in  aTobacco-Pipe,  have  cured 
a  Confumption.  But, 

I  have  of  any  the  greatefl  Reafbn 
to  fpeak  in  Praife  of  this  Method; 
for  I  had  occafion  to  try  the  Expe¬ 
riment  upon  my  felf,  after  expectora¬ 
ting  the  ruft-coloured,  foetid  and  pu¬ 
rulent  Matter,  which  fubfided  in 
Water,  if  difengaged  from  the  Phlegm 
which  adhered  to  it.  And  all  this 
without  an  Hcemoptoe  or  Sputum  San¬ 
guinis  preceding. 

But  after  fome  time  perfifting  in 
this  Method  of  fmoaking,  did  not 
expeCtorate  any  of  the  aforemention- 

L  ed 

*■"-  ■  ■li-Hi.iin  »  II  i  r  ■  i  ■  i  . . in..,  in.  I.,  wimt. 

*  Ufcfulnels  of  Experimental  Philofophy, 

' 
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ed  Appearances,  nor  any  other  ( ex¬ 
cepting  common  Phlegm )  for  eight 
or  nine  Days ;  at  which  time,  it 
would  be  pump'd  up  from  its  Lodg¬ 
ment,  always  of  the  fame  Figure  and 
Size,  refembling  blue  Clay,  of  a 
foft  and  loofe  Texture  •,  but  at  laft 
of  a  brighter  Colour  (arid  and  brit¬ 
tle)  refembling  common  Brimftone : 
Which  Hue  (both  of  this  and  the 
former)  might  be  owing  to  the  ful- 
phurous  Fumes  of  the  Remedy. 

All  which  induce  me  to  believe 
that  it  was  an  Ulcer  in  the  Trachea 
or  Bronchia ,  and  the  laft  Appearance 
a  Sign  of  a  Cicatrix.  This  *  alone 
has  hitherto  ( it  being  now  five  Years 
fince)  had  the  defir  d  Effect. 

I  fliall  not  prefcribe  Rules,  as 
when  to  fmoak  and  how  frequent  $ 

and 

*  Folior.  Tuflilagin.  incif.  |iv.  Sucein,  Thur.  MafcuJ. 
Maftic.  aa$i.  Semin.  Coriandr.  contus.  3iv.  M.  F.  Pulvis 
Craffus,  prout  Nicotiaoa  vulgaris  ufurpandus. 

Aliter. 

0e  Fol.  Tuflilagin.  |iv.  Terebinth,  venet.  (ad  durit.  vd~ 
ad  debitam  conflft.  codtj  ^ii  Styrae.  Calamif.  Benzoin, 
aa  $fs  Sem.  Coriandr.  M.  S„  A» 
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and  what  preparatory  Method  (that 
I  leave  Judicio  Medici  prefentis)  all 
which  may  be  neceflary.  For  the 
belt  Remedies  have  their  tiocumenta 
[nil  prodef,  quod  non  Icedere pojjit  idem  ■,) 
when  ill-adminiftred,  over-dos’d,  or 
abus’d  thro’  Folly  and  Ignorance. 

Fdaving  gone  thro’  my  firft  Pro¬ 
portion,  Tranfmutation  of  Blood : 

I  come  now  to  give  the  /Etiology , 

or  an  Account  of  the  immediate 

_  » •  <  .  * 

Caufe  of  putrid  Fevers  or  Agues  5 
in  order  to  account  how  the  Cor¬ 
tex  gives  that  hidden  and  wonder¬ 
ful  Relief  in  all  intermitting  and  pe¬ 
riodical  Difeafes.  *  ’  , 

t  -  ’  «;  »'•*•<  f  • 

The  Ancients  divided  the  Mats 

iof  Blood  into  Bilious,  Pituitous, 

*  > 

Melancholy,  and  Sanguine  -y  and  af* 
Ifign’d  the  Caufes  of  Fevers  to  the 
[Predominancy  oRone  or  other  of 
the  divided  Flug^urs  in  the  Body, 
and  thele  degenerating  from  their 
genuine  Natures. 

II 

L  x  Some 
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Some  Moderns  have  likewife  di¬ 
vided  it  into  Bilious,  Sanguine,  and 
Lymphatick.  Others  will  have  it 
that  thele  two  Principles  only,  viz. 
Lympha  and  Gall,  put  into  Heat  and 
heating  the  whole  Body  •,  and  that 
all  Dileafes  whatloever  owe  their  Ori¬ 
gin  to  thele  two  Principles,  efpecially 
the  latter  of  which  is  the  principal 
Agent. 

Thele  Divilions  mull  be  abolifhed 
and  reduc ’d  to  fanguine  only  j  for 
we  are  not  to  believe  that  Ibmetimes 
the  Lympha  alone,  fometimes  the 
Gall ,  &c.  alone  doth  putrify,  by 
realon  of  which  peculiar  Putrefacti¬ 
on,  brings  on  the  Fever.  For, 

It  is  not  necelfary  that  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  fpecifically  different  morbifick 
Matters,  or  noxious  Humours,  Ihould 
be  lo  numerous  as  that  of  the  Di- 
leales  the  Blood  is  obnoxious  to ; 
and  conlequently  that  every  Dileafe, 
that  has  a  diltinCt  Name  allign’d  to 
it,  does  not  always  require  a  diftindt 

Sort 
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Sort  of  peccant  Matter  to  produce  it, 
but  only  the  lame  morbifick  Agents 
to  produce  the  diverfify’d  Effects, 
partly  by  its  own  greater  or  Idler 
Quantity,  and  more  or  lefs  adtive 
Qualities,  and  partly  ( and  indeed 
chiefly)  by  the  particular  Natures, 
or  Strudlures,  or  Situations  of  the 
Parts  that  it  invades :  And  the  Di~ 
feafes  to  have  their  Rife  and  Declen¬ 
sion  accordingly. 

And  the  Probability  of  it  may  be 
eafily  deduced  from  what  frequently 
occurs  among  lick  Perfons,  of  the 
Metaflafis  (or  Tranflation )  of  mor¬ 
bifick  Matters;  the  fame  noxious  Hu¬ 
mour  for  Infiance,  lometimes  occa¬ 
sions  one  Difiemper  and  lometimes 
another,  and  thefe  diverfify’d  accor¬ 
ding  as  the  Humour  happens  prima¬ 
rily  to  invade,  or  afterwards  to  be 
tranflated  to,  this  or  that  particular 
Part  of  the  Body. 

Hence,  proceeds  at  the  Crife  on¬ 
ly,  that  inftantaneous  Conco&ion, 

L  5  Sepa~ 
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Separation,  and  Expulfion  of  the  : 
morbifick  Matter,  becaufe  we  allow  1 
of  Blood  only,  that  is  one  Humour, 
to  ftagnate  and  putrify.  For  we 
don’t  luppofe  that  the  whole  Mali  I 
of  Blood  can  be  corrupted,  all  at  1 
once,  only  the  Part  out  of  the  Force  | 
of  Circulation  :  But  mull  allow  that  i 
there  may  be  a  Vitiation  or  Deprava¬ 
tion  of  the  whole,  in  chronical  and 
malignant  Dileafes. 

The  Uncertainty  of  the  Declen- 
fion  and  Crifis  of  a  continual  Fever  i 


is  fuch !  that  though  we  confider  all 


the  Variety  of  Circumftances,  all  its 
concomitant  Symptoms,  nay  leem- 
ingly  remove  all  the  general  Caules 
of  Fevers:  By  diminilhing  the  Ple¬ 
thora t,  opening  all  the  Avenues  of 
the  Body,  promoting  all  the  natural 
Difcharges,  allaying  all  the  Acrimo¬ 
ny  of  the  Humours:  Yet  there  re¬ 
mains  fome  peccant  Matter,  which 
is  the  Fames :  For  no  Fever  doth 
vanilh  or  finally  ceafe ;  but  that  fome 

'  ■  of 
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of  the  noxious  Humour,  is  carried 
off  by  Urine,  and  lubfides  to  the 
Bottom  of  the  Veffel. 

I  muff  confels  that  I’m  of  Opi¬ 
nion  that  it  cannot  be  deem’d  reafbn- 
able  or  polfible  that  we  fliould  arrive 
at  any  Certainty  when  the  Fever 
will  come  to  a  Cribs.  For, 

Tho’  we  prelcribe  the  moft  at¬ 
tenuating,  ftimulating,  and  propel¬ 
ling  Medicines,  yet  this  remains  in 
the  capillary  Veffels  or  the  lecretory 
Glands  j  ’till  in  its  proper  time,  it 
has  undergone  that  inteftine  Change ; 
and  fitted  to  pals  through  the  Ori¬ 
fices  of  the  fecretory  Veffels,  to  be 
excern’d  by  Urine,  Stool,  Pcrlpira- 
tion  or  Sputation.  And, 

This  lame  peccant  Matter  requires 
different  time  to  concod,  according 
to  the  the  different  Tenacity  or  Len- 
tor  of  the  Fluid,  and  the  different 
Degrees  of  Heat,  &c.  So  that  a 
Judgment  can’t  be  form’d  by  any 
Rule,  when  we  are  to  exped  a  Crifes 

L  4  but 
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but  we  are  obliged  to  wait  with  Pa¬ 
tience,  and  in  the  mean  time,  aflift- 
ing  Nature  by  leffening  the  Quantity 
of  fuperfluous  Humours,  when  ready 
to  fink  under  its  Burden,  to  re-en¬ 
force  the  Efforts  of  the  Conftitution. 
To  come  therefore  to  the  Point. 

The  Humours  that  flagnate  and 
putrify  in  Fevers,  may  be  fome times 
the  ferous,  and  at  other  times  thq 
grumous  Part  of  the  Blood ;  the  for¬ 
mer  in  continual  Fevers,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  intermitting.  Thefe  are  two 
diftinbt  Fluids  in  a  living  Body,  as 
appears  by  microfcopical  Obferva- 
tions;  and  upon  Phlebotomy  fepa- 
rates  in  the  Bafon  into  two  different 
Parts. 

The  mofl  effectual  Caufc  of  con¬ 
tinual  Fevers,  is  an  Obftrudtion  of 
the  Glands;  and  the  immediate 
Caufe  of  intermitting  Fevers,  is  an 
Obftrudion  of  the  capillary  Arteries ; 
and  thefe  are  the  Fluids  that  occupy 
and  poffefs  the  fanguinary  Veffcls ; 

and 
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and  pafs  and  re-pafs  through  thole 
fpiral  and  contorted  Channels  and 
when  they  are  impeded  in  their  Cir¬ 
cuit  are  the  Caules  of  putrid  Fevers. 
For  all  the  ocher  Combinations, 
which  form  fo  many  diftin<5t  Fluids, 
as  Bile,  Sperm,  &c.  are  not  im¬ 
mediately  concern’d  as  Agents  in 
producing  Fevers. 

Thole  that  do  imagine  that  the 
Gall  is  the  principal  Agent,  and  the 
Caule  of  Fevers  and  of  mod  Di- 
feales ;  it  is  highly  neceflary  that  they 
fhould  have  it  carefully  and  judici- 
oufly  analyfed ;  that  they  may  be 
well  acquainted  with  its  condiment 
Principles,  (whence  proceed  different 
Qualities)  and  having  found  out  its 
Nature,  they  will  be  better  able  to 
encounter  fitch  a  potent  Enemy,  by 
applying  fuch  Medicines  as  will  qua¬ 
lify  thole  inimical  Sulphurs  or  Salts 
of  whatever  kind  they  are  pleafed 
to  call  them, 


We 
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We  all  know  that  the  Gall  is  dif- 
charged  into  the  Duodenum  by  the 
DuUus  Cholodochus  Communis ,  whole 
XJfe  is  to  precipitate  the  Feculencies, 
and  to  blunt  the  Acids  of  the  Chyle, 
and  carry  it  out  at  the  Back-door  of 
the  Body :  For  this  appears  from 
what  Leeuenhoek  has  oblerv’d,  that 
of  the  great  Quantity  of  acid  Salts 
he  has  leen  amongft  the  Aliments  in 
the  Stomach,  he  never  could  find 
any  in  the  Chyle  after  it  had  pafs’d 
the  Duodenum. 

To  defame  this  notable  Part  of 
the  vital  Machine,  as  the  Caufe  of 
moft  Difeafes,  is  in  fome  Meafure  to 
refiedt  upon  the  Author  and  wife 
Director  of  Nature  :  For  one  might 
think  the  Body  might  have  been  con¬ 
triv’d  better,  than  that  fuch  an  Ene¬ 
my  fhould  be  placed  in  fb  inward  a 
Recels,  at  Liberty  to  dilgorge  its  Ve¬ 
nom  into  the  nutritious  Juice.  Yet 
I  mull  confels  (without  Partiality) 
that  this  fame  Principle  is  the  Caufe 

of 
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of  great  Diforders  *,  by  an  Ob- 
fhuttion  of  the  excretory  Vc(Tels  of 
the  Liver,  by  being  detained  too 
long  in  its  Diicharge  out  of  the  Guts, 

and  if - -admitted  with  the  Chyle 

into  the  Vena  Latter,  &c.  So  that  if 
it  be  detain’d  in  the  Guts,  the  Con- 
lequences  are  difrnal ;  yet  if  any 
Quantity  pals  downwards,  a  Diar¬ 
rhea  enfues.  ’Tisdifmal  indeed,  that 
whether  it  ftay  or  go,  its  morbous 
Effects  are  inevitable. 

As  to  the  real  Caules  of  Fevers, 
whether  they  proceed  from  an  Aug¬ 
mentation,  Diminution,  or  Depra¬ 
vation  of  the  Blood,  is  not  to  the 
Purpoie,  except  the  latter ;  for  the 
two  former  are  accounted  for  with 
fuch  Exa&nels  and  Accuracy,  by  the 
Rules  of  Mcchanilm  and  Laws  of 
Motion,  that  the  Subject  is  exhauf 
ted;  and  the  Author  t  delerves  no 

lels 

*  — - - cnorbos  produeit  varios,  naufeas,  anxietates. 

fingulr  us,  cardialgias,  vomitus,  dolores  iliacos,  colicos,  tor¬ 
mina,  diarrhoeas,  dylenterias,  morbos  acutos,  febres,  convul- 
fiones.  H.  Boerb^ave  Tnftir.  pag.  158. 

f  Dr.  Cheyne'i  New  Theory  of  Fevers, 
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lefs  than  an  universal  Applaufe,  even 
of  his  very  Enemies. 

The  great  Bellini  has  laid  the  Caufa 
conjunBa  of  Intermittents  in  a  Len- 
tor,  that  doth  accumulate  in  the  ca¬ 
pillary  Veffels,  And  Dr.  Jones's 
Book,  de  Febribus  intermittent  ibus,  and 
Dr.  Quincy,  in  his  T ranflation  of 
San&orius’s  Medicina  Statica,  agree 
as  to  the  immediate  Cauie  of  an 
intermitting  Fever  or  Ague  ^  Co 
that  an  Ague  is  a  Difeaie  from  Thick- 
nefs  of  Blood  llagnating  in  the  ca¬ 
pillary  Arteries,  having  acquired  a 
vitiated,  putrid  and  pungent  Quali¬ 
ty  *,  is  difchargcd  into  the  Mafs, 
there  ipfo  faSlo,  doth  conftitute  a 
Fever ;  by  ftimulating  and  vellicating 
the  tender  Fibrils,  thereby  hurry 
and  exagitate  the  circling  Fluid,  till 

the 

*  Primrofe  de  febrib.  pag.  98.  ex  Hugon.  Senenf.  Ha- 
rum  vero  febrium  materia  putrefcebac  intra  venas,  anrequam 
expelleretur.  Vid.  Primrofe  de  paroxyfmis  febrium,  lib. 
de  vulg.  Error,  pag.  21 1. 

Caufa  efi:  fermentum  febrile  five  humor  corruptus  vel 
putridus  in  partis  alicujus  folidae  tubulo  colledfus.  Wald* 
fchmidi:.  Tom.  1.  pag.  328. 
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the  heterogeneous  Matter  is  carried 
off  by  Urine,  Stool,  or  Peripiration. 

What  feems  moft  Strange  to  fome, 
is,  that  the  Matter  of  every  Paroxyfm 
ftiould  be  generated  de  novo-,  and 
that  becaufe  as  foon  as  every  Pa¬ 
roxyfm  is  ended,  the  very  Effence  of 
the  Fever  ceafes  for  a  time,  and  the 
Blood  returns  to  an  Apyrexy,  every 
new  Paroxyfm  would  be  a  new  Fever, 
which  can  no  way  be  granted  by  ’em. 

But  all  this  feems  very  reafonable 
as  long  as  the  Cat  fa  caufe ,  or  the 
antecedent  Caufe  remains,  that  is, 
the  Relaxation  of  the  Solids,  or 
whatever  elfe  retards  the  Motion  of 
the  Blood,  to  enlarge  the  Globules, 
fe>  as  to  make  a  Size  that  will  not 
pals  Some  fmall  Veffels,  or  other, 
and  that  Stop  more;  and  being  thus 
Stagnated,  corrupts  and  gets  a  pere¬ 
grine  Ferment,  and  either  produce 
fome  topical  Malady,  or  excite  fome 
disorderly  Fermentation  in  the  Blood, 
in  proportion  to  what  Stagnates. 

So 
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So  that  there  is  required  only  a 
Stagnation  of  good  Blood  in  the 
Capillaries  to  generate  a  Fever  every 
Day  a- new :  Moreover  double  or 
treble  Quotidians  ;  as  when  the  lame 
Day  two  or  three  Paroxyfms  invade 
the  Patient  fucceflively.  In  fhort,  all 
thele  irregular  Paroxyfms  are  occafion* 
ed  by  different  Fermentations,  ( if  I 
may  fo  call  it)  being  not  of  the 
lame  Date,  the  Stagnation  taking 
not  its  Rile  from  the  fame  time, 
therefore  the  partial  Concoction  mult 
be  fooner  or  later. 

Hence  it  is  that  aitho’  the  Blood, 
after  every  Paroxyfm ,  is  entirely 
brought  to  right,  yet  if  the  Relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  Solids  remains,  fo  that 
the  protruding  Force  is  not  equal 
to  the  Refinances  of  the  Fluids,  there 
will  be  a  Renewal  of  the  Vilcidity, 
fufficient  to  bring  on  another  Fit; 
for  Fluids  cannot  move  on,  unlels 
the  impelling  Forces  conquer  the  Re¬ 
finances.  What  I  have  hinted  is 

fufficient 
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diffident  in  order  to  proceed  with 
the  Cortex. 

Dr.  Sydenham  has  given  us  an  Ac¬ 
count  how  the  Cortex  Peruvianus  [li  ft 
became  famous  at  London  for  curing 
Agues,  and  efpecially  Quartans-,  and 
indeed  for  very  good  Reafon,  feeing 
thefe  Difeafes  were  rarely  cured  before 
by  any  other  Method  or  Medicine, 
wherefore  they  were  called  Opprohria 
Medicorum ,  and  were  truly  a  Re¬ 
proach  to  Phyficians. 

It  was  at  that  time  analytically 
accounted  for  by  very  good  Hands, 
yet  being  ignorant  of  the  Nature 
of  the  Blood  which  is  the  Seat  of 
the  Difeafe,  it  always  operated  by  an 
occult  Quality:  But  at  this  time  be¬ 
ing  partly  let  into  the  Secret  of  the 
Tranfmutation  of  Blood,  its  Ope¬ 
ration  will  be  no  longer  a  Myftery. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  there  is  no 
Remedy  known  in  this  Cafe  like  the 
Bark;  for  it  is  declared  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  bitter,  refinous,  vifeous,  and 

con- 
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confequently  a  mofl  potent  Styptick  - 
and  in  regard  all  thefe  Qualifications, 
Figures,  Pofitions  and  Principles  do 
fo  rarely  concur  in  one  Body,  it  is 
no  Wonder  not  many  Barks,  Roots, 
&c.  will  hardly  reach  to  a  Succeda- 
neum ;  yet  being  acquainted  with  the 
Nature  of  the  Blood,  will  furnilh  us 
J  with  a  Guide  eafy  to  conduct  us  to 
find  out  Ibme  more  of  the  fame 
Ciafs  of  Medicines  that  will  anfwer 
the  fame  Intentions,  and  equal  to 
Rwerius  his  Febrifuge  or  the  Bark. 

The  Cortex  per  fe  operates  nei¬ 
ther  by  Vomit,  Stool,  Urine,  or 
Sweat,  being  the  ufual  way  of  carry¬ 
ing  off  the  Caufes  of  Agues.  I  judge 
we  may  iafely  conclude,  its  chief 
Energy  confifls  in  *  flopping  Ague 
Fits  (tho’  at  the  fame  time  it  mends  the 
Stomach  and  corroborates  the  whole 
animal  Syflem)  which  is  confirmed 

by 

. . mmmrnmmrnm  ■  mam  mmmm 

*  Cortex  Peruvianus,  non  tantum  ad  paroxyfmos  tollen- 
dos,  fed  Sc  ad  diathefin  emendandara,  caufas  excitantes  fruf» 
trandas  Sc  co&ionem  maturandara,  &c,  Jones  de  febr ; 
intermitc. 
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by  one  large  Dole  only,  taken  about 
an  Hour  before  the  Return  of  the 
Fit :  For  if  a  Dole  as  large  as  the 
Stomach  could  bear,  was  taken  after 
the  Ferment  is  commenced  in  the 
Mals  of  Blood,  it  will  not  in  the 
lealf  quell  the  Hurry,  but  will  pro¬ 
long  the  Fit,  by  preventing  the  Ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  hecerogeneous  Parti¬ 
cles. 

Therefore  it  is  an  Error  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  Cortex  cures  Fevers  by 
putting  a  Stop  to  the  Ferment ;  for 
a  Dole  not  well  timed  will  exafpe- 
rate  the  Fever,  as  I  have  often  been 
an  Eye-Witnels. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  this  won 
derful  Effect  proceeds  from  penning 
up  the  Humours,  and  preventing 
the  Eruption  of  the  obftrudted  mor¬ 
bid  Matter  into  Action  till  it  comes 
to  a  perfebt  Concobtion  or  Suppu¬ 
ration  ;  thereby  the  Load  is  extirpa¬ 
ted,  and  the  Solids  and  Fluids  in 
ALquihbrio. 
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And  this  we  not  only  deduce  by 
Reafoning,  but  can  evince  by  ocu¬ 
lar  Demonllration :  For  it  plainly 
appears  by  the  Urine  of  Intermittents, 
during  the  Intermiffion  of  the  Febrile 
Paroxyfni  *,  it  has  a  lateritious  Sedi¬ 
ment  which  is  a  hgn  of  a  partial 
Concodtion ;  And  after  taking  a 
fufficient  Quantity  of  the  Cortex , 
you’ll  find  a  light,  white,  and  equal 
Sediment,  which  always  hath  been 
obferv’d  to  fignify  a  perfect  Con- 
codtion  of  the  Humours :  And  then 
it  is  carried  off  by  the  aforefaid  ! 
Sluices  or  EmunHories ,  without  any  ' 
Commotion,  according  to  the  Apho- 
rifrn  of  Hippocrates ,  Hum  pus  confici- 
tur ,  dolores  ac  febres  accidunt:  pure  i 
autem  conjeUo  fedantur. 

The  ) 


*  In  paroxyfmis  febrilibusurina  miffa  plerunquefanis  videtur  i 
fimilis.  Nam  tuncnatura  cum  peccante  materia  effervefcente  i 
pugnat,  8c  nihil  ad  veficam  fegregat ;  intermittente  verb  die  I 
natura  minus  a  caufa  morbifica  laceflitur  8c  poftquam  vi6Io»  )■ 
riam  obtinuit,  vidbos  humores  ad  loca  excretioni  deftinata  u 
oblegat  j  8c  tunc  urina  Putredinis  indicia  fatis  evidcntia  exhi-  m 
bet.  Hercul.  Med. 
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The  Pain  and  Fever  proceed  from 
the  Stagnation  and  Expanfion  of  the 
Veflels,  and  from  the  Acrimony  of 
the  obffrubted  Humours :  But  when 
concocted  and  difcharged,  the  Vef- 
fels  recover  their  eafy  Tone,  the  Fe¬ 
ver  ceafes,  and  the  morbid  Matter 
is  carried  off  without  offering  Vio¬ 
lence,  from  a  new  Concentration  of 
Parts.  For  as  the  Alteration  in  the 
Texture  of  a  Subftance  brings  a 
manifeft  Change  in  the  Qualities, 
fb  a  Change  in  the  Qualities  proves 
an  Alteration  in  the  Texture. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  impro¬ 
per  to  obferve,  that  when  the  Blood 
ftagnates  intra  <vafa,  and  acquires  acri¬ 
monious  pungent  Qualities,  it  velli- 
cates  the  Vafa  or  folid  Parts  ■,  fo  that 
they  (like  drowned  Flies  revived  by 
the  folar  Heat)  begin  to  actuate  and 
recover  their  Elafticity,  and  Co  di C- 
lodge  and  throw  off  the  morbifick 
and  heterogeneous  Matter,  before  a 
compleat  Suppuration:  But  if  affifted 

M  2.  by 
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by  Art  to  retain  it  fometime  long¬ 
er,  there  will  appear  in  the  Urine  a 
perfect  Concoction. 

But  when  it  Magnates  extra  <vafa, 
it  is  generally  retain’d  till  it  comes 
to  a  compleat  Suppuration;  as  it  hath 
been  many  times  oblerv’d,  that  in 
an  Empyema  ( which  proceeds  from 
laudable  Blood,  ftagnated  and  turn¬ 
ed  into  Matter  perforating  the  Mem¬ 
brane,  and  difeharged  into  the  Thorax) 
the  purulent  Collection  hath  been 
evacuated  fometimes  by  Stool,  but 
more  commonly  by  Urine  * ;  fb 
that  the  extravalated  Matter  is  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Veifels,  and  by  Cir¬ 
culation  palled  down. 

The  Nature  and  Manner  of  the  : 
Operation  of  this  celebrated  Drug  d" 
is  not  rightly  underltood ;  for  molt, 
if  not  all,  declare  after  a  doubt-  • 

ful 


*  Zacut.  Lucitan.  de  Suppuratione  Obfervatio,  119. 
Scuitetus  in  Armament.  Chir.  Obferv.  lib.  item  Obferv.  4 6. 
Fabrit.  Hildan.  Obferv.  Skenkius,  Felix  Wurts  in  his  Surgery, 
in  the  Chapter  of  Wounds  in  the  Breaft.  And  Bellofle  Lc 
Chyrurgien  D’HApital. 
f  Cort,  Peruv. 
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ful  manner.  One  will  have  it  to  be 
a  great  Ablorbent,  and  withal  ftyp- 
tick,  and  a  potent  Aftringent,  which 
are  Qualities  inconfiftent  at  the  fame 
time  in  the  lame  Body. 

Another  will  have  it,  that  it  works 
a  Cure  by  thinning  the  Blood,  by 
new  bracing  up  the  fibrous  Syftem 
with  its  Aftringency,  and  by  opening 
inlenfible  Perlpiration.  And, 

The  third  lays,  that  it  is  an  Al- 
cali,  becaule  Alcalies  difiolve  the 
Blood,  and  Acids  coagulate  it :  And 
for  farther  Confirmation  tells  us,  that 
all  Bitters  (conlequently  the  Cortex 
being  likewile  a  Bitter)  do  attenuate 
the  vilcid  Particles,  by  dillolving  the 
Bond  that  links  them,  that  is  the 
Acid  it  deftroys-,  for  it  is  fuppoled 
that  they  do  conlift  of  fixt  alcaline 
Salt,  and  this  Salt  is  ex  diametro  oppo- 
lite  to  the  Effects  of  Acids. 

In  fhort,  they  are  of  Opinion  that 
the  Cortex  keeps  the  Blood  from  Co¬ 
agulation,  and  renders  the  Fluids  uni- 

M  3  form. 
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form,  and  has  the  {ame  Effects  on  the 
Fluids  as  reflations  Powders  have  on 
Vinegar. 

But  we  have  the  Authority  of  that 
noble  Philofopher  Mr.  Boyle,  who 
afferts  that  there  are  no  lixivial  Salts, 
or  urinous,  in  rerum  naturA ,  unlefe 
produced  by  Putrefaction  or  Fire; 
(neither  of  which  can  be  fiippofed  to 
have  broke  the  Texture  of  good 
Bark)  For  the  fixt  Salts  of  V egetables, 
prepared  by  Calcination,  were  not 
naturally  pre-exiftent  in  that  Form, 
but  are  produced  of  the  volatile  Salts 
colliquated  amonglb  themfelves,  and 
with  the  earthy  Particles  by  the  Force 
of  the  Fire. 

But  it  is  pad:  all  doubt,  forafmuch 
as  Experience  has  confirmed  to  us-, 
that  flyptick  Medicaments  are  the 
chief  Profligators  of  all  intermitting 
and  periodical  Difeafes. 

There  are  feme  who  will  not  have 
the  Cortex  call’d  a  febrifuge  Medi¬ 
cine,  but  rather  attenuating  or  ape¬ 
rient. 
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rient,  becaufe  it  is  Suited  to  a  DiSeaSe 
produc’d  by  a  Lentor  or  Vifcidity. 
The  Implication  then  is  ( expertus  lo- 
quor )  that  it  is  not  ftyptick  and  aftrin- 
gent,  for  they  are  jealous  very  perni¬ 
cious  Effe£ts  would  enfue. 

And  although  it  is  thought  to  have 
thole  wonderful  Effects  by  its  being 
a  powerful  DiSfolvent,  yet  do  lay  to 
its  Charge,  that  it  occafions  Obltruc- 
tions  and  Tumours,  ill  Habits  of 
Body,  Dropfies,  Suppreffion  of  the 
Menjlrua  in  Women,  &c.  all  which 
Deobftruents  are  never  charged  with ; 
and  whenever  this  happens  by  the 
Cortex ,  it  is  occasioned  by  mala 
Praxis. 

But  we  find  that  the  Cime  Medi¬ 
cine  will  do  Wonders  in  a  thouSand 
DifeaSes  that  are  Periodical  *  or  where 
the  Solids  are  relax’d,  and  want  a 
potent  Aftringent,  that  will  brace 
the  Fibres,  preServe  the  /Equilibrium  be- 

M  4  tween 

*  Omnium  intermittentium  fermentum  eft  ejufdem  gene¬ 
ris.  Morton.  Pyretolog. 
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tween  the  Force  of  the  Solids  and 
the  Refiftances  of  the  Fluids. 

By  what  has  been  laid,  it  will  be 
a  hard  Matter  to  bring  them  to  af- 
fent,  that  the  Cortex  doth  Wonders 
by  accelerating  of  Putrefaction.  And 
it  may  be  thought  unreafonable  to 
induce  and  accelerate  Putrefaction,  in 
order  to  fet  the  O Economy  to  rights, 
fince  Putrefaction  is  the  Deftruction 
of  a  Body :  But  I  mean  no  other 
than  that  which  has  acquir’d  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  Crafis,  Difpofition  or  Qua¬ 
lity,  and  is  as  much  excrementitious 
as  the  Urine,  or  Alvi  Foeces ,  as  be¬ 
ing  incapable  of  being  aflimilated  in¬ 
to  the  univerfal  Mafs  *. 

We  have  no  lefs  a  Man  than  Dr. 
Morton,  who  tells  us,  in  his  Sima 
Febris  intermit  tenth  diagnojhca,  that  he 
observ'd,  that  when  the  Urine  had  a 

late- 


*  Fernelius,  lib.  4.  Pathol,  cap.  5.  Sed  6c  omnes  fatentur 
Sanguinero  tam  magna  interdum  mutatione  depravari,  ut  non 
arnplms  ad  habitum  redeat  naturalem,  nec  pofifit  irerum  per 
nUUTX  conco&ionem  ad  primam  humoris  bonitatem  redire. 
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lateritious  Hypojlajis,  as  it  is  wont  to 
have  in  intermitting  Fevers,  though 
in  a  Colick  of  the  Stomach,  or  In- 
teflines,  Pleurify,  Rheumatifm,  Scar¬ 
let  Fever,  &c,  China- China  cito  fern- 
per,  &  f  elicit er  curare  foleo. 

To  make  it  (till  more  clear  and 
conclufive,  Bates' s  Puhis  Lateralis , 
which  is  Gians  Quercina,  Sec.  And 
of  the  lame  Clafs  is  recommended, 
in  Iliaca,  Colica,  Lateris  dolore,  Flatu , 
Podagra,  &c.  This  Medicine  cannot 
be  proper  in  thefe  Cafes,  unlefs  it  is 
taken  when  there  is  a  lateritious  Se¬ 
diment,  and  previous  Evacuations 
fpecificated  to  the  Cafe to  diminifh. 
the  Plethora  ad  Vafa,  or  what  is  equal 
to  this,  until  the  Humours  have  been 
pretty  well  fpent  in  Evacuations  (as 
ufual  when  People  have  been  ill  for 
fome  time)  and  the  Plethora  much 
leflened  ;  then  in  either  ol  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  Cafes,  a  Medicine  that  has 
thefe  Qualities,  will  immediately  put 
a  Period  to  the  Diffemper, 

Ek 
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Ex  hdc  reguld  generali ,  nil  incomtnodi. 

We  find  that  Aloes  and  Steel  it 
ftlf,  though  they  have  an  aftringent 
and  ftyptick  Quality,  are  placed  in 
the  Clafi  of  Deobflruents :  Undoubt¬ 
edly  their  Energy  is  in  corroborating, 
or  a  Coar&ation  of  the  Vafa,  or  fo- 
lid  Parts  to  embrace  the  circling  Fluid, 
and  this  in  Conjunction  with  a  Sti¬ 
mulus  or  vellicating  Quality  5  where¬ 
by  they  give  a  greater  Momentum  to 
the  Blood,  and  increafe  the  Attriti¬ 
on  and  Impulfus  of  its  Parts  one  a- 
gainft  another,  fo  that  the  Blood  is 
render’d  more  fluid. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  decry 
or  leflen  the  juft  Character  and  Re¬ 
putation  that  Chalybeats  bear  and  well 
deftrve ;  but  rather  the  contrary  :  For 
what  caufts  me  to  be  fo  inquifitive 
about  the  manner  of  Operation  of 
theft  Medicines  (Aloes  and  Steel)  is 
becauft  they  are  what  take  place  of  all 
others  in  the  laft  Stages  of  theft  Difi 

:  tempers 
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tempers  herein  mentioned;  the  one 
to  drain  the  Surcharge  of  Humours, 
and  by  the  Abidance  of  the  other,  to 
reftore  a  decay’d  impoverifh’d  Blood, 
and  to  fortify  the  Solids  of  the  whole 
Body. 

Although  Aloes  is  fuch  a  glutinous, 
vifcous,  emplaftick,  and  a  potent 
Aflringent  externally,  (which  makes 
it  of  fb  great  Efteem  among  our  Sur¬ 
geons  to  prevent  an  Hyperfarcofs  or 
Fungus’s)  yet  internally  it  becomes  a 
Purgative,  and  it’s  thought  to  attenu¬ 
ate  and  exceflively  diffolve;  becaufe 
its  frequent  Ufe  raifes  a  (mart  Ebulli¬ 
tion  in  the  Blood,  fo  as  to  force  it 
out  of  its  Channels,  by  opening  the 
Hemorroidal  Veins,  and  other  Veins 
and  Arteries.  But  it  is  much  that  it 
fhould  not  retain  a  little  of  the  fame 
Quality,  and  operate  accordingly, 
when  taken  into  the  Body  *. 

Galen 


*  Alee  vero  mixtas  cujufdem  facultatis  eft,  ficut  8c  rofa:  in- 
eft  enim  illis  quaedam  amaritudo  qua  extergunf,  ineft  8c  ad- 
ftri&io,  qua  unire  poftunt,  8c  ad  cicatricem  perducere.  Lib, 
fuchfii.  pag.  134. 
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%  * 

Galen  makes  Aloes  a  principal  In¬ 
gredient  of  his  Puhis  ajlringens :  And 
we  find  that  the  learned  and  worthy 
Phyficians  among  us  prefcribe  Tmttu- 
ra  facra  in  old  Agues,  (that  have 
eluded  the  Force  of  the  Bark)  whole 
principal  Ingredient  is  Aloes.  So 
when  the  Efforts  of  the  Conftitution 
are  not  able  to  bring  the  peccant 
Matter  to  a  Head  or  throw  it  off ; 
then  Evacuation  by  Stool  t  is  pro¬ 
moted  both  to  eafe  the  Conftitution 
of  the  over-load,  and  carry  off  the 
Humours  that  would  otherwile  in¬ 
commode  the  Organs  in  performing 
their  Offices. 

More- 


f-  Petrus  Monavius,  apud  Crat.  lib.  2.  pag.  417.  Si  inquit, 
in  febribus  interm ittentibus  quibufeunque,  apparente  aliqua,  eti- 
am  non  perfe£h,  in  urinis  co&ionis,  ASgro  ipfo  die  paroxyfmi 
medicamentum  purgans  dederis,  ita,  ut  effe&um  fuum  ante 
paroxyfmi  invafionem  compleat  (horis  fcil.  quatuor,  aut  quin- 
que  antequam  paroxyfmum  adventurum  putas)  videbis,  febrim 
poft  ilium  paroxyfmum  non  amplius  reverti,  fed  prorfus  tolli, 
quali  incantatione  quadam  probavi  jam  faepius,  8c  in  pluribus 
iemper  eventus  refpondit, 

Vid.  Sennert.  lib.  2.  Prad.  pag.  10 6.  ex  Tralliano  8c  Gale-  . 
np,  Jonftqnus  lib.  7.  pag.  557.  Riverius  Pre  1.  poll.  pag.  59^ 
ex  Arculani,  Gentilis,  8c  Amati  Lucitani  Sententia. 
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Moreover  this  Medicine  purges 
off  thole  vilcous  and  putrid  Humours 
in  a  great  Part,  the  Remainder  is 
fitted  and  prepared  for  Expullion,  by 
reftoring  the  Contraction,  and  due 
Olcillation  of  the  Solids,  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  Motion  of  the  Fluids,  &c. 
Which  Properties  ought  to  concur  in 
any  Medicine,  that  delerves  to  be 
named  a  Febrifuge,  or  a  (pecifick  An- 
tipyretick. 

And  inter calato  die,  Sal.  Ahfynthii 
and  Succus  Limonum-,  thele  through 
their  mutual  Re-aCtion  fb  elaborated, 
that  in  this  conjunft  State  have  at 
fumed  neuter  Faculties,  not  to  be  de- 
prehended  in  either  lingular :  It  at 
lifts  greatly  in  Digeftion,  by  aftring- 
ing  and  hardening  the  Fibres,  and 
cauling  an  agreeable  Senlation  on  the 
Stomach ;  lb  that  our  Aliments  are 
tranlmuted  in  fuch  manner  as  is  pro¬ 
per  for  each  Digeftion :  And  more¬ 
over  deterges  the  Humours  in  the 
linalleft  Veflels,  and  lo  fits  them  for 
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fome  Evacuation.  Thus  we  find  one, 
two,  or  three  things,  though  indif¬ 
ferent  in  themfelves,  lhall,  when  blend¬ 
ed  together,  produce  a  valuable  Ef¬ 
fect. 

And  Veficatories  to  brace  the  Fibres 
and  wear  off  thofe  fluggifh  Humours 
through  the  perfpirable  Orifices :  For 
Fluids  grow  vifcid  and  ftagnate  thro’ 
the  decayed  Contractions  of  the  So¬ 
lids,  and  may  therefore  then  want  a 
Stimulus. 

Several  have  been  cured  of  Agues 
by  taking  Spir.  Sal.  Armon.  Semin. 
Sinap.  Flor.  Sulphur.  &c.  Thefe  by 
taking  off  the  Lentor ,  or  Vifcidity  of 
the  Blood;  others  by  Contraction  of 
the  Veffels,  and  Suppuration  and  Pre¬ 
cipitation  of  the  Humours.  And  we 
fee  Perfons  frequently  cured  by  Frights, 
or  great  Strength  of  Imagination  up¬ 
on  pretended  *  Amulets,  Periapts, 

Charms, 


*  Fernel.  de  abdit.  rerum  caufis,  1.  2.  c.  16.  Abr.  Seiler, 
apud  Grat.  1.  3.  Epift.  pag.  39 6.  Foreft.  1,  9.  obf.  fi,  in  Schol, 
tot,  Horfi  Oper.  Tom.  3.  pag.  1 1©, 
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Charms,  and  the  like  Remedies  j 
which  having  no  Virtue  in  themlelves 
to  produce  luch  an  Effect,  the  lame 
muft  be  referred  to  fome  other  Caufe. 

Now  none  hath  more  Empire  than 
the  *  Imagination  over  the  Humours, 
wherein  almoft  all  Dileales  confift: 
For  the  nervous  Syftem  has  a  pecu¬ 
liar  Faculty  to  exert  it  lelf  more  and 
more,  as  often  as  the  Imperium  Vo¬ 
luntatis,  the  Fiat  of  the  Will  lets  it 
upon  Motion. 

In  like  manner  the  Imagination 
having  Dominion  over  the  Humours, 
which  it  moves  by  Mediation  of  the 
nervous  Syftem,  as  Joy,  Shame,  and 
Anger  bring  Blood  and  Heat  into 

O  O 

the  Face  and  outward  Parts ;  and 
Fear  and  Sadnels  give  them  a  con¬ 
trary  Motion  j  (that  is,  the  Blood  is 
but  languidly  propell’d  through  the 
capillary  Velfels)  as  it  draws  up  or 
flakens  the  Fibres,  or  as  it  gives  a 


*  Cicer.  Epift.  28.  ad  Tyronen?  - - -  Nunc  opus  eft» 

te  animo  valere  ut  corpore  polYis, 
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quite  contrary  Modification  to  the 
Solids,  they  are  always  attended  with 
the  oppofite  Conicquences.  It  appears 
that  it  hath  Power  to  produce  Ma¬ 
ladies  of  Intemperies  with  Matter  by 
the  Fluxion  or  Congeftion  of  the 
Humours  into  fome  Part,  and  out 
of  their  natural  Seat. 

For  if  the  Fancy  can  dilorder  the 
Work  of  Conformation  in  any  other 
Body  than  its  own  (as  that  of  an  In¬ 
fant,  whole  Marks  and  Defeats  where¬ 
with  he  is  born  are  the  Effects  of  the 
Mother’s  Fancy)  much  more  may  it 
caule  the  lame  Dilbrder  in  its  own 
Body,  whereunto  it  is  more  nearly 
conjoined.  Wherefore  fince  it  can 
deftroy  the  Temper  of  the  fimilar 
Parts  and  the  Harmony  of  the  Or¬ 
gans,  it  may  alio  caule  Dileales,  and 
by  the  lame  Means  cure  them  too. 

It  is  manifeft  how  Aftringents  cure 
Dileales  external  as  well  as  internal; 
and  in  order  to  alfign  a  proper  Rea- 
lon  for  the  Ule  of  thole  Medicines, 

we 
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we  may  conflder  in  a  Herpes  Simplex, 
Aftringents  cannot  contribute  to  the 
Cure  by  promoting  Maturation ;  yet 
by  their  conftrictive  Parts  they  con¬ 
trail  the  Veflels,  and  corrugate  the 
Skin,  they  do  by  that  Means  prevent 
the  farther  Influx  of  Humours,  and 
confequently  that  already  contain’d  is 
the  fooner  digefted  and  difcharged. 

Whenever  fuch  Separations  appear 
upon  the  Skin,  without  any  ill  Dif- 
Ipofition,  as  Vitiligo,  Pruritus ,  Pfora, 
Elephantajis,  &Ci  Is  is  plain  that 
they  indicate  no  farther  (being  indif¬ 
ferent  as  to  the  Health  of  the  Body) 
than  to  be  deftroy’d  or  removed  in 
the  Part :  For  Internals  very  often 
prove  tedious  and  ineffectual;  there¬ 
fore  for  a  fpeedy  eafy  Cure  a  local 
Application. 

External  Applications  or  Topicks 
may  not  be  proper  in  all  Cafes,  tho’ 
even  at  this  time  a-day  a  great  Part 
of  the  World,  viz.  China  and  Japan 
lay  their  chief  Strefs  and  Undertaking 
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to  cure  almoft  all  Diftempers  by  Acu- 
punBure  and  Inujlion. 

I  fhall  here  only  inftance  an  Eryji- 
pelas ,  and  the  ill  Confequence  of:  ap¬ 
plying  fuch  things  as  repel,  or  drive 
the  Humour  from  the  outward  Parts 
to  the  inward,  and  that  it  rnuft  be 
contrary  wile  from  the  Centre  to  the 
Circumference,  as  Hippocrates  hath 
taught  us,  Lib.  6.  Aphor.  z  5 .  in  or¬ 
der  to  remove  and  make  a  Cure. 

The  firft  Scope  confifteth  in  the 
right  Obfervation  of  good  Regimen 
or  Diet.  The  (econd  concerneth  the 
Averfion  of  the  Humour  flowing  to 
the  affebted  Part,  which  is  called  an- 
tecedens  Materia.  The  third  confift¬ 
eth  in  diicharging  the  Humour  which  1 
hath  flowed  already  into  the  dileafed  I 
Part,  which  is  called  Materia  con- 
junBa ;  and  that  by  fuch  Medicines  i 
as  have  a  diflolving  and  breathing  j 
Quality. 

There  are  many  both  Simples  and  I 
Compounds,  rehear  fed  otPaulus  ALgi-  ■ 

netdp.  1 
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net  a,  lib.  4 .  cap.  2 1 .  and  of  /Etius , 
lib.  14.  de  re  medica.  And  Galen  hath 
commanded,  to  fprinkle  the  Part  a- 
bundantly  with  hot  Water :  By  this 
we  are  to  underftand  that  it  is  always 
good  when  any  incernal  noxious  Hu¬ 
mours  break  out,  that  they  may  be 
evacuated  by  Perlpiration  or  Suppu¬ 
ration  •>  for  if  external  Humours  ftrike 
in,  they  may  injure  fome  or  other 
of  the  principal  Vifcera,  and  endan¬ 
ger  the  animal  Functions. 

But  we  have  the  Authority  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Friend,  who  tells  us  * 
that  it  is  a  vulgar  Notion,  that  an 
Eruption  upon  the  Skin  forbids  Bleed¬ 
ing,  for  he  has  prelcribed  it  with 
good  Succels  in  an  Eryfipelas,  Small 
Pox,  Mealies,  Scarlet-Fever,  &c.  And, 
That  excellent  practical  Phyhcian 
Dr.  Sydenham  prelcribes  an  emollient, 
difcutient  and  diaphoretick  Fomen¬ 
tation,  in  order  to  give  vent,  and 
difculs  the  impadted  Matter.  And 

N  2  fines 
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*  Bilk,  ok  Phtf.  vol.  1.  pig.  75. 
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fmce  that  judicious  Phylician  treated 
this  acute  Difcafe  with  Phlebotomy 
and  Purging  premiied;  undoubted¬ 
ly  we  may  with  a  great  deal  of  Safe¬ 
ty  make  ule  of  Externals  in  Difeafes 
of  the  Skin  which  are  chronical, 
and  they  eafily  yield  to  and  vanifh : 
For  the  Fault  may  be  in  the  Solids, 
and  therefore  fooner  removed  by  lo¬ 
cal  Application. 

I  have  this  only  to  add,  and  that 
is,  an  experienced  Remedy  in  a  Vi¬ 
tiligo,  or  Morphew,  a  Diftemper  Co 
common,  and  it  is  this, 


R  Sapon.  Alb.  %  i. 

Sulphur.  Viu.  \  fs. 

Fir  id.  ALris  %  fs. 

Camph.  (S.  V.  Solut.)  9  i. 

Ol.  Tart.  p.  deliq.  q.  f. 

M.  F.  Globulus. 

Moiften  it  in  a  little  Vinegar,  and 
rub  the  Part  affedted  with  it  at  going 
to  reff ,  till  fome  adheres  to  the  Part  • 

the 
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the  Morning  following  to  wafli  it  off 
with  warm  Water,  and  this  repeated 
once  or  twice  will  compleat  a  Cure. 
Y et  do  not  think  it  amiis  to  make  ufe 
of  Internals,  (though  this  alone  fel- 
dom  or  never  fails)  fuch  as  Aithiops 
Mineral,  or  the  like,  to  diffolve  and 
deterge  the  fizy  Juices  of  the  {mailed: 
internal  Glands,  and  of  the  cutane¬ 
ous  excretory  Duds,  for  fear  of  a  Re- 
lapfe. 

The  Putrefaction  of  the  Body  of 
Man  (as  in  Agues,  Coniumptions  of 
the  Lungs,  Impofthumes,  and  Ulcers 
both  inwards  and  outwards)  is  owing 
to  a  want  of  a  due  Circulation  5  and 
all  Tumours,  Puftules,  and  Difeo- 
lourations  are  occafioned  by  Blood 
ftagnating  in  the  Hollow  of  the  Fibres, 
which  becomes  grofi  and  thick,  and  is 
incapable  of  palling  into  the  capillary 
Veiife,  yet  notwithftanding  the  Pul¬ 
iation  of  the  Arteries  propelling  it 
forward,  mult  neceffarily  then  elevate 
the  Blood  ftagnating  in  the  Fibres 
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into  a  Tumour,  Puftule,  or  Dilco- 
louration,  according  to  the  Propor¬ 
tion  of  what  doth  ftagnate. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  lay 
fomething  concerning  puftulous  Erup¬ 
tions,  Specially  thole  o!  the  Small- 
Pox,  (a  Diftemper  fo  unaccountable 
to  moll  Phyficians)  the  Semimum  of 
which  is  thought  to  lodge  in  the 
Blood  of  fuch  as  never  had  them ; 
and  of  fuch  peculiar  Nature  it  is, 
that  few  are  twice  attack’d  with  it. 
But  whether  it  is  an  endemial  Dift 
eale  that  is  imprelfed  by  a  particular 
Conftitution  or  Intemperature  of  the 
Air,  or  whether  it  proceeds  from  a 
latent  Caule  lodged  in  the  primoge- 
nial  Temperament,  which  Nature 
doth  calf  forth  into  thofe  virulent 
Puftules ;  I  fhall  not  determine. 

However  it  is  a  receiv’d  Opinion, 
importing  that  thole  that  are  inocu¬ 
lated  for  the  laid  Diftemper,  are  ne¬ 
ver  after  lurprized  with  it.  But  as  t 
'  to  the  Manner  how  it  is  produced  1 
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by  Inoculation;  the  Reafon  is  ob¬ 
vious,  and  contained  in  this  Maxim, 
Pusgenerat  Pus,  Matter  begets  Matter. 

I  have  in  the  foregoing  Sheets  de- 
monflrated  how  the  Blood  of  its 
felf  innoxious  is  changed  into  an  he¬ 
terogenous  Matter :  And  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  in  this  Operation,  that  the  ma¬ 
lignant  Particles  being  diffufed  thro’ 
the  Mafs,  and  thus  communicated 
from  without,  do  neverthelefs  ren¬ 
der  it  prolifick ;  being  convey’d  (by 
the  Laws  of  Circulation)  to  the  fe- 
cretory  Puds,  efpecially  the  cutane¬ 
ous,  by  reafon  of  the  great  Difcharge 
of  Humours  by  Perfpiration,  there 
forming  Pujlules  by  coagulating  the 
Blood  coming  thither  or  paffing 
that  way,  according  to  the  Texture 
of  its  Parts.  But  how  certain  or 
how  advantageous  this  may  be  in 
preventing  the  like  Diftemper  from 
any  other  Caufe,  I  fhall  leave  it  to 
the  Obfervations  and  Reafoning  of 
others, 
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In  acute  Difeafes  that  proceed  from 
a  Supprelhon  of  feme  Secretion, 
there  will  be  a  Plethora  morhofa, 
which  is  the  Caufa  antecedens  proxima 
fe>  that  when  we  find  Nature  thus 
embarafled,  and  cannot  be  rid  o£ 
this  Load  by  its  ulual  fecretory  Duels 
we  muffc  endeavour  by  a  regular  Pro¬ 
cedure  to  nip  them  in  the  Bud,  by 
diminifhing  and  taking  off  the  Ple¬ 
thora-,  for  it  is  plain,  that  the  Quan¬ 
tity  drawn  off,  if  it  be  in  time,  does 
the  Bufinefi,  by  reftoring  again  the 
/Equilibrium,  between  the  Solids  and 
the  Fluids,  ~  ^ 

In  Cafe  this  fhould  be  omitted 
thro’  Neglect,  we  mull  endeavour  to 
prepare  the  Humours  that  ftagnate 
in  order  to  correlpond  with  the  Ori¬ 
fices  of  the  excretory  Veflels ;  that 
the  Humours  which  cannot  be 
alhmilated  into  homogenous  Quali¬ 
ties,  might  be  thrown  out  of  the 
Courfe  of  Circulation  by  the  natural 
Difeharges,  by  Tranlpiration,  or  by 

Abfeeffes j 
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Abfeeffes ;  and  the  animal  Fluids  re- 
ftored  to  their  natural  State. 

For  if  the  glutinous  and  vifeid 
Humours  cannot  be  alter’d  and  con- 
coded  into  a  due  Magnitude  or 
Smallnefs,  as  that  they  may  be  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Laws  of  Circulacion 
through  the  Channels  of  Excretion, 
they  mu  ft  either  ftagnate  in  the  ca¬ 
pillary  Veffels,  or  there  will  be  a 
Metaftafis  at  lead:  into  the  cutaneous 
Glands,  and  capillary  Veffels ;  and 
being  there  retained  are  either  formed 
into  Abfeeffes,  or  taken  off  by  fonie 
Hemorrhage ;  and  this  is  what  we 
call  Crtfis. 

A  Crifis  is  commonly  defin’d  a 
Mutation  of  a  Difeafe  either  to 
Health  or  Death,  for  better  or  for 
worfe,  or  the  Change  of  one  Di¬ 
feafe  into  another.  The  Term  thro’ 
which  it  paffes  is  the  Space  of  Time 
employed  by  Nature  in  the  Codtiou, 
Separation,  and  Excretion  of  the 
peccant  Humours.  The  Agent  or 
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Motor  is  Nature,  which  muft  be 
alhfted  in  imperfe<ft  Crijis,  not  in 
fuch  as  are  perfectly  made.  No 
laudable  Crijis  happening  without 
Conco&ion  precedent,  which  holds 
good  not  only  in  continual  Fevers, 
but  alio  after  the  Fits  or  Acceflions 
of  intermitting  ones:  Laftly,  we 
muft  conftder  what  is  moved,  name¬ 
ly,  the  Humours ,  for  Crijis  hath 
place  only  in  humoral  Difeaies. 

Crifs  morbi  efi  co&io  materia  morbific a 
&  humoris  excernendi. 
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PREFACE. 


Mujl  advertife  the  Reader, 
that  the  Reafon  of  my  fubjoin- 
ing  this  Differtation  hy  way 
of  Appendix,  is  hecaufe  I 
thought  it  too  great  a  Digrejfion  from 
the  Subjetl  of  the  foregoing  Effay,  to 
add  to  Page  170,  where  I  have  hint¬ 
ed  the  Nature  and  Manner  of  the 
Operation  of  Chalyheat  Medicines  in 
human  Bodies ;  hut  here  I  Jhall  he  more 
particular,  in  order  to  prove  manifejlly 
how  erroneous  the  generally  obtaining 
Opinion  about  their  operating  by  their 
Pondus,  &c.  is,  and  that  hy  experi¬ 
mental  Obfervations  and  demonjlrable 
Principles. 
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It  may  jujlly  feent  a  Wonder  that  a 
Dijfertation  of  this  Nature  Jhould  ap¬ 
pear  at  this  time  a-day,  after  the  late 
learned  Dr.  Friends  Prsle&iones 
Chymicae,  and  Dr.  Quincy V  Prs- 
ledtiones  Pharmaceutics  wherein 
,  chymical  and  galenical  are 
tear  to  the  Acme  of  Perfec¬ 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  QuincyV  cri¬ 
tical  Genius  in  Pharmacy  and  Chymijhy, 
that  nothing  fcarce  efcaped  his  Know¬ 
ledge ,  infomuch  that  he  has  accurately 
difcover’d  to  us  the  Virtues,  Ufes,  and 
Dofes  of  medicinal  Drugs  and  Simples ; 
and  proper  ways  of  compounding  and 
decompounding,  &c. 

But  the  Explication  of  the  Manner 
of  the  Operation  of  Chalyheat  Medicines 
in  human  Bodies  is  grounded  upon  falfe 
Principles,  and  not  Matters  of  Faff-, 
to  wit,  that  all  Chalyheat  Preparations , 
in  a  liquid  Form,  owe  their  medicinal 
Efficacy,  to  the  Metal  diffiohf  d,  whe¬ 
ther  in  an  aqueous  or  fpirituous  Men- 
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ftruum  j  retaining  its  metalline  Texture 
and  Properties. 

This  might  proceed  out  frotn  an  over¬ 
hand  Opinion ,  and  undoubted  Authority , 
of  vohat  had  been  advanced  upon  that 
Head  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  firjl  Clafs ; 
and  tho ’  ingenioufly  handled  according 
to  the  Newtonian  Philojophy,  and  be¬ 
ing  not  founded  upon  the  Bajts  of  Na¬ 
ture mujl  of  NeceJJity  fall  to  the 
Ground. 

The  Principles  and  Method  of  Rea- 
foning ,  introduced  by  Sir  Iiaac  New¬ 
ton,  and  happily  applied  by  others  to 
the  animal  StruBure  and  Medicine, 
teaches  us  to  account  how  Medicines 
operate  by  their  mechanical  Properties. 
Hence  it  is  that  our  Rationale*  are 
feldom  lefs  than  demonjlr able,  and  vohen  it 
happens  othervoife,  it  is  becaufe  voe 
dranv  our  Conchtfions  from  falfe  Prin¬ 
ciples. 

That  the  Manner  of  the  Operation 
of  Chlaybeat  Medicines  in  Human  Bo¬ 
dies ,  Jhould  no  longer  remain  in  ob- 
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purity,  I  have  in  the  following  Dijfer- 
tation  Jhewn  that  Mars  or  Iron 
cannot  get  into  the  Blood  retaining  its 
metalline  Texture  and  Properties  and 
that  all  other  Metals  excepting  Mer¬ 
cury  alone  may  he  rejeBed  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fpecifick  Gravity  or  any 
of  the  Properties  refulting  from  the 
Compound:  for  they  are  fufpended  in 
Liquids  in  folutis  principiis,  (or  Prin¬ 
ciples  difengaged)  which  have  in  no 
wife  the  Properties  of  the  Metal. 

In  order  therefore  to  he  better  en¬ 
abled  to  deduce  jujl  Confequences ,  and 
to  prevent  for  the  future  fuch  croj's 
Mtftakes it  is  neceffary  to  infpeB 
narrowly  into  the  Properties  of  Medi¬ 
cines  in  a  liquid  Form,  as  to  what 
Parts  or  Principles  are  abftraBed  from 
the  Concrete,  and  fufpended  in  the 
Fluid-,  and  this  is  to  he  accomplijh'd 
by  no  other  means,  than  by  decompound¬ 
ing,  or  analyfing  the  fame. 

Thus  we  Jh all  find  the  Energies  and 
Manner  of  the  Working  of  Medicines 

in 
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in  our  Bodies ,  as  bonjj  they  exercife 
their  Powers  in  the  frf  Paffages,  and 
nvhen  they  have  pafs'd  the  Lacleals  and 
diffufed  through  the  whole  Body ,  how 
they  operate  upon  the  Solids  and 
Fluids. 

Mercury  and  Mars  lead  the  Van  as 
powerful  Deohjlruents  and  each  upon 
account  of  their  fpecifick  Gravity. 
Quick-fiver  when  crude  (as  being  fphe- 
rical)  opens  the  obflruUed  Veffels  only 
by  the  Momentum  of  its  Gravity ,  pro¬ 
curing  a  greater  Impulfe  againf  the  Ob - 
facie,  than  before  fubffled  in  the  mov¬ 
ing  Fluid  5  but  when  its  Globules  are 
armed  with  the  faline  Spiculae  it  aBs 
in  a  double  Capacity,  that  is,  by  its  Gra¬ 
vity  and 

But  Mars  or  Iron,  is  a  vitriolick 
Body  and  as  fitch  admitted  into  the 
Blood:  Therefore  has  different  Proper¬ 
ties  and  Ways 
the  like  EffeSt,  with  that  of  Mercury 
or  Quick  fiver-,  which  mufl  be  by  its 
bracing  and  ffirnulating  Qualities,  and 
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yot  in  point  of  Gravity,  but  refults 
front  the  Action  of  vitriolic  Saks, 
caujing  a  jlronger  I<5tus  againjl  the 
moving  Fluids  and  the  Fluids  fpringing 
lack  again ;  by  this  mutual  Re-a&ion 
the  Blood  is  propell’d  and  hurried  along 
with  a  greater  Velocity,  &c. 

Neither  of  thefe  Medicines  have  any 
primary  attenuating  Power,  but  rather 
the  Contrary:  iVhat  is  done  is  only  by. 
the  Attrition  of  the  Parts  of  the  Blood, 
from  its  Moment  being  increafed,  which 
they  will  as  certainly  do,  as  that  they 
are  taken  into  the  Body,  and  that  by 
a  conjlant  and  immutable  Rule  of  ail¬ 
ing,  and  they  would  as  certainly 
produce  always  the  like  EffeB,  if  they 
always  met  with,  thy  fame  Difpojition 
<f  Body, 

But  it  is  requifite  to  fyek  out  form 
other  way  than  Phyficians  have  hither¬ 
to  pitch’d  on,  to  explicate  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  Operation  of  ChalybeatMedicines, 
and  not  content  ourfelves  to  fay  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  they  operate  by  their  Porr 

dus. 
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dus,  Elajiicity ,  or  edulcorating  Quali¬ 
ties,  without  making  more  particular 
and  lejs  indeterminate  Ejlimates  of  their 
Gravity  when  in  a  liquid  Form ;  and 
then  it  may  probably  hereafter  appear 
to  ail  quite  contrary  to  the  receiv’d 

In  fne,  we  infer  a  Similitude  of 
Principles  from  a  Conformity  of  AElions, 
and  we  conclude  a  Difference  in  Prin¬ 
ciples  from  the  Difference  of  ASlions. 
But  we  are  not  to  fubjlitute  the  fen- 
Jible  Operation  of  a  Medicine  for  the 
internal  Action,  attributing  to  a  Thing 
abfolutely  that  belongs  to  it  merely  per 
accidens.  A  Comparifon  may  ferve  to 
prove  the  Pofflbility  of  a  Caufe,  by 
making  it  more  intelligible,  but  it  does 
not  ejlablijh  the  Truth  of  it. 

In  a  Word,  fome  Things  may  be 
imperfeBly  handled,  and  others  faljly 
determin’d:  Therefore,  I  am  not  for 
implicit  Faith,  nor  over-refigning  to 
Authority  •,  my  way  is  to  examine  be¬ 
fore  I  affent,  and  to  pre ferve  Reafon 

O  z  in 
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in  its  juji  Liberties ■,  by  this  Method 
ewe  fpring  Evidence  and  jtujh  Convic¬ 
tion-,  Objiinacy  may  viithjiand  it,  but 
Reafon  cannot „ 


A 
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Chalybeat  Medicines 

I  N 

Human  Bodies?  tfc. 

ARS  being  one  of  the  Ca¬ 
pital  Medicines,  and  not 
lead:  worthy  of  Notice  up¬ 
on  account  of  its  Efficacy 
in  removing  Variety  of  Maladies: 
Therefore  it  is  of  fome  Importance 
as  well  as  Curiofity,  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  this  indigeftable  Subftance  may 

O  3  not 
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not  be  reduced  into  fuch  a  Form  as 
may  not  be  ejected  by  Siege,  but 
enter  the  Cavities,  and  lefs  acceffi- 
ble  Parts  of  the  Body  without  Cor- 
rofion:  And  the  Manner  how  the 
active  Parts  of  Mars  or  Iron  are 
difpofed  and  fitted  to  diiperle  or  dif- 
fuie  them  (elves  through  Liquors,  to 
be  impended  therein,  and  what  thofe 
Parts  or  Principles  are,  that  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  Sufoenfion. 

And  from  thence  by  parity  of 
Reafon,  we  may  probably  infer,  and 
have  a  right  Underftanding  whether 
its  integral  Parts  ( or  connate  ef- 
fendal  Principles)  can  be  difTolv’d  by 
the  Liquors  of  the  Body,  or,  whe¬ 
ther  or  no,  it  be  one  or  more  of 
the  difengaged  Principles  conftituting 
the  Body  of  Mars ,  Moreover  whe¬ 
ther  any  Medium  can  unite  it  with 
the  Blood,  retaining  the  fame  fpeci- 
fick  Gravity  and  metalline  Texture. 

Hydroftaticks  applied  to  the  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica,  and  the  mechanical 

way 
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way  of  Realoning  are  of  great  Ule 
and  not  to  be  rejected  :  But  as  to 
the  Rationale  of  Chalyheats  operating 
by  their  Pondus>  may  be  juftly  quel- 
tioned  and  made  null  and  void. 

It  is  to  be  wifh’d  that  the  mathe¬ 
matical  and  mechanical  Phyficians, 
and  modern  Philofophers,  would  be 
more  cautious  in  their  Demonftrations, 
left  they  fhould  draw  them  from  falle 
Principles :  For  the  Miftake  of  one 
great  Man,  makes  a  publick  Miftake ; 
therefore  Conjectures  ought  to  be 
efteem’d  as  Conjectures,  and  not 
embraced  as  Truth,  till  firft  they  are 
dcmonftrated  ;  which  if  they  agree 
not  with  the  Nature  of  Body,  tho’ 
ever  fo  ingenious,  are  not  at  all  lolid. 

Therefore  I  fhall  leave  thefe  con¬ 
jectural  Hypothefes ,  as  of  Gravity 
aCting,  (jrc.  and  come  to  more 
natural,  evident,  manifeft,  and  len- 
fible  Princinles :  for  we  are  to  de- 

r  * 

monftrate  all  things  by  the  Principles 
of  Nature,  tracing  the  Origin,  Cau- 

O  4  ies. 
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fes,  and  Remedies  of  all  Difeafes  from 
the  true  Agents  that  have  produced 
them. 

I  fhall  be  Very  particular  and  co¬ 
pious,  in  order  to  prove  manifeftly 
how  erroneous  the  generally  obtain¬ 
ing  Opinion  about  their  operating 
by  their  Pondus ,  Elafticity,  or  edul¬ 
corating  Qualities,  is,  and  that  by 
experimental  Obfervations  and  de- 
monftrablc  Principles.  To  proceed. 

The  current  Rationale  how  Mars 
performs  fuch  extraordinary  Cures : 
c£  Is  by  the  attenuating  Power  it  is 
“  furnifhed  with,  and  from  the  Gra- 
fC  vity  of  its  Particles,  which  being 
<c  (by  Computation)  feven  times 
cc  (pecifically  heavier  (that  is,  the 
“  Gravity  in  Proportion  to  the  Bulk) 
<c  than  any  vegetable,  adfs  in  Pro- 
<c  portion  with  a  ftronger  ImpuKe, 
“  and  by  t^iat  Means  is  a  more 
“  powerful  Deobflruent  *.  ” 

Another 


*  Vid.  Dr.  Friend's  H»il.  of  Phyf.  Vol.  1.  Pag.  119. 
Vid.  Dr.  Quincy s  Lexicon  Phyf.  Med. 

Mars  Pharmacop.  Aq.  Ferruginia. 
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Another  fuppoled  Property  of 
Mars ,  (C  is  being  ail  elaftick  Body, 
“  heats  the  Blood  more  than  any 
ft  other  Mineral,  and  by  its  Elalli- 
<c  city,  the  Force  of  its  own  Par- 
“  tides  in  removing  Obftrudlions, 
cc  as  well  as  thole  of  the  Blood 
<c  increale;  and  therefore  it  is  a 
“  better  Deobllruent  than  (ome  other 
Minerals,  which  have  a  greater 
sc  Gravity,  f  ”  And, 

Another  generally  fuppofed  pro¬ 
perty  of  Mars ,  (in  all  Forms)  fC  is 
f<  to  edulcorate  and  refill  the  Aci- 
“  dity  reigning  in  the  Blood.” 

Thefe  are  the  Sentiments  of  our 
Country-men,  who  are  truly  Stars 
of  the  firft  Magnitude,  for  their 
Learning,  and  exquifite  in  their  The¬ 
ories  in  a  mechanical  Way  ;  Not- 
witliftandng  fhall  make  it  appear  that 
thole  are  only  chimerical  Speculati¬ 
ons,  and  not  certain  and  evident 

Truths ; 


f  Dr.  Keil  of  Animal  Secretion,  Pag.  129, 
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Truths ;  being  not  founded  upon 
real  but  imaginary  Principles. 

We  all  know  that  Mars  cannot 
get  into  the  Blood,  but  in  a  liquid 
Form  ;  fo  that  it  muff  be  prepared 
out  of  the  Body,  or  by  Elixation  in 
the  Primes  Vice. 

It  is  requisite  I  begin  with  thele 
few  Preliminaries  ( tanauam  pnecog- 
nofcenda)  and  if  I  ihall  not  be  able 
to  eftablilh.  them  all  upon  Reafons 
irrefutable  and  cogent,  are  yet  ne- 
verthelels  to  be  premiled  as  Poftulates 
or  Fundamentals  for  Introduction 
and  Support  of  the  following  The¬ 
ory  about  the  foecifick  Gravity, 
of  Mars  in  a  liquid  Form. 

The  worthy  and  moll  accurate 
Mr.  Boyle,  tells  us,  *  that  a  Mine¬ 
ral  Water,  which  by  its  Tafte,  its 
EffeCls,  and  the  Colour  it  would 
ffrike,  appeared  to  be  richly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  Iron ,  being  carefully  by 

him 

.1  M  ■  —..ir—  ■■  I  ,iimi.JniLi»  ■  ■■■!■  I  .1  ■  ■  I»  ■— mmmm — — n 

•  Vid.  Boyle  of  the  Origin  and  Vertucs  of  Gems,  pag.84, 
12.1,  111. 
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him  examined  hydroftatically,  did 
appear  very  little  ( if  at  all )  {enfibly 
heavier  than  common  Water. 

Another  notable  Inftance  he  has 
given  us,  concerning  the  Gravity  of 
a  ferruginous  Water  :  To  {hew  that 
the  Liquor  is  not  impregnated  with 
the  groffer  Subftance,  but  with  the 
finer  and  more  fpirituous  Part  of  the 
Mineral,  without  having  the  fpecifick 
Gravity  {enfibly  increas’d :  For  tho’ 
this  Water  both  by  its  inky  Tafte, 
by  its  blackening  the  Excrements  of 
thole  that  drank  it,  and  by  other 
Signs  appear’d  to  participate  richly 
enough  of  Iron ;  yet  the  ferruginous 
Particles  it  abounded  with,  were  fo 
light  and  fpirituous,  that  not  only 
they  would,  as  he  tried,  be  eafily 
loft,  if  the  Liquor  were  too  negli¬ 
gently  ftopt^  but  when  he  came 
whilft  the  Spirits  were  yet  there,  ( it 
being  newly  taken  from  the  Spring 
jt  felf)  to  examine  it  hydroftatically 
with  very  good  Scales  and  much 
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Diligence*  he  convinced  the  Virtuofi 
that  aflifted,  that  this  ferruginous 
Water  was  very  little,  if  at  all,  hea¬ 
vier  in  Specie  than  other  Water, 
which  was  brought  as  common  Wa¬ 
ter  to  be  compared  with  it,  and  ex¬ 
amined  with  the  fame  Scales  and  af¬ 
ter  the  lame  Manner. 

If  we  confider  thofe  which  are 
natural  or  prepared  in  the  Bowels  of 
the  Earth,  and  thofe  which  are  arti¬ 
ficial  or  prepared  by  Art,  we  lhall 
have  but  little  Reafbn  to  think  that 
they  operate  by  their  Gravity,  &c. 
For, 

§u.  i.  Are  there  not  Chalyheat 
Waters  (particulary  that  of  Tunbridge) 
that  are  as  light,  if  not  lighter  than 
common  Water,  even  purify’d  by 
Diftillation?  Therefore  it  cannot  be 
fuppos’d  that  they  operate  by  their 
Gravity,  but  in  common  with  other 
Waters. 

§u.  z.  Are  there  not  Tinctures 
according  to  the  Eftimate  or  Account 
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given  of  the  Ipecifick  Gravity  of  Li¬ 
quids,  that  equiponderate,  nay  (k- 
perior  in  Gravity  to  TmUura  Mdvtis 
Minjichti,  or  that  of  Glauberi  ?  There¬ 
fore  their  deobftruent  Power  lhould 
not  be  afcrib'd  to  their  Gravity,  fince 
thole  of  equal  Gravity  do  not  equal¬ 
ly  anlwer  as  to  Operation. 

<M.  3.  Are  not  mineral  Waters 
impregnated  with  either  a  martial, 
aluminous,  or  muriatick  common 
Salt,  or  calcarious  Earth,  or  a  Com¬ 
bination  of  Sulphurs,  Salts,  and 
Earth?  Therefore  it  cannot  be  the 
Metal  *  that  produces  thele  valua¬ 
ble  Effects. 

Then 


*  Corporeae  vero  minerales  aqua?,  magis  proprie  di&ae, 
funt,  quae  folidas  quidem  particulas  fofiilium  continent,  fed 
adeo  exiguas  Sc  parvas,  penitufque  commixtas  ut  vifu  non 
flatim  dignofcantur,  fed  vel  arte  vel  longo  temporis  tradfcu 
fu’ofidentes  Sc  concrefcentes  in  fenlilem  colle&ionem  five  co- 
piam  redigantur,  ut  funt  fontes  falfi,  fulphurei,  &s.  Sc  aquae 
Chymicae,  in  quibus  metalla  difioluta.  Vid.  Geograph.  Ge¬ 
neral.  If.  Newton,  Cap.  xvii.  Lib.  1.  Propofitio.  ir. 

Si  fint  mineralia  imperfe&a,  vel  minus  denfa.  utVitriolum, 
Sulphur,  &c.  vel  etiam  Salia,  qua?  fua  natura  facile  uniuntur 
aquis,  <&c,  ibid.  Prop.  m. 

Vid.  Sennert.  in  Epitome  naturalis  feientiae,  p.  m.  64, 
c.  9.  de  fontibus. 
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Then  as  to  any  primarily  attenu¬ 
ating  Power  Mars  is  endued  with, 
I  could  never  learn  by  all  the  Expe¬ 
riments  that  have  been  made  upon 
Blood,  that  it  had  any,  but  rather 
the  contrary ;  that  is  condenfing  and 
incralfating,  as  will  appear  to  thole 
who  rightly  obferve  all  its  Actions 
and  Properties ;  and  that  all  Chalybeat 
Preparations  that  are  called  aperitive, 
are  highly  aftringent,  ftyptick,  and 
binding  per  fe:  Yet  it  doth  fome- 
times per  accidens,  prove  deobftruent, 
by  crowding  Elumours,  violence  of 
Motion,  and  a  forcible  Stream  they 
carry  all  before  them,  and  lb  become 
aperitive.  Again, 

How  an  elaftick  Body  as  Mars, 
can  exert  its  Elafticity  or  Springinefs, 
when  diluted,  fufpended,  and  made 
a  Part  of  the  circulating  Fluid.  And 
how  it  can  by  this  Property  alone, 
agitate  and  propel  the  Fluid,  and 
thereby  heat  it,  is  beyond  my  Philo- 
fcphy  to  explain :  Unlels  we  have 

Recourfe 
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Recourfe  to  the  univerlal  Law  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  Attradion-,  for  a  Fluid 
that  is  fated  with  Elaftic-Particles 
will  by  their  repeated  Occurfions  and 
Refilitions  produce  this  Effed :  But 
this  Theory  is  made  void  in  (hewing 
that  Mars  cannot  be  made  a  Part  of 
the  circulating  Fluid,  retaining  its 
metalline  Texture.  And  again, 

To  fuppofe  or  imagine  that  Mars 
deftroys  the  Acidities  in  the  Blood, 
may  probably  proceed  from  hence, 
viz.  Becaufe  the  Spirit  of  Salt  and 
other  Acids  will  ad  upon  it,  and  be 
partly  depriv’d  of  their  Acidities,  and 
by  reafon  it  will  ferve  in  reviving  of 
Mercury  (in  lieu  of  calcined  Tartar 
or  Pot- Allies,  which  are  Alcalies)  how¬ 
ever  mortified  and  contorted  into  a 
thouland  Shapes  to  re-alfume  its  own, 
and  return  into  its  numerical  felf : 
For  all  this,  when  the  Texture  is 
broke  and  Principles  dilengaged,  it  will 
pot  anfwer  the  fame  Intention,  as  will 

plainly 

**  Sir  Jfaae  Newton,  Propof.  2,3.  Book  1. 
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plainly  appear  in  the  Sequel  of  this 
Dilcourle. 

I  fliall  wind  up  my  Arguments  to 
feveral  Particulars,  laying  down  a  Spe¬ 
cimen  of  ionie  Experiments  and  Ob- 
fervations  of  others  upon  Chalyheat 
Waters,  with  Reflections  thereon ; 
drawing  from  thence  a  very  natural 
Conclufion. 

“  Dr.  Moulin  *  was  encouraged  by 
(t  the  Faculty  to  make  feveral  Trials 
fC  of  the  mineral  Waters  at  PaJJy 
£c  near  Paris,  that  their  V irtues  might 
tc  be  better  known.  He  went  about 
sc  it  in  the  following  manner:  Phi- 
C£  lofophers  diftinguifh  three  Sorts  of 
<c  Demonftrations.  The  firffc  which 
(t  proves  the  EfFedt  by  the  Caule  : 
£c  The  lecond,  which  proves  either 
cc  the  Nature,  or  one  Property  from 
<c  another :  And  the  third,  which 
(<  proves  the  Caule  by  the  Effect: 
<c  The  Author  made  ufe  of thele  three 
((  Sorts  of  Proofs.  ”  f‘  He 

ar.V P"1 - ■  '  '«■»  '■  . .  -I  -ill  I<  -i'mix-jjc  ......Cl-  II.  .  — 

*  New  Memoirs  of  Literatures  taken  from  the  Journal 
des  Sc avans* 
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Cf  He  finds  the  fecond  fort  of  De- 
rc  monftration  in  the  Qualities  of 
“  thefe  Waters,  and  in  what  maybe 
“  called  their  Accidents :  He  refers 
“  thofe  Qualities  and  Accidents  to 
<c  eight  Heads,  which  are  all  that  can 
<c  be  obferv’d  in  them,  viz.  the  na- 
<(  tural  Colour,  or  the  artificial, 
<c  which  proceeds  from  certain  Mix- 
“  tures;  the  Tafte;  the  Smelly  the 
“  natural  or  acquired  Gravity ;  the 
“  Coolnefi,  the  natural  or  artificial 
<c  Sediments  •,  laftly,  the  Settlings 
<c  which  confift  of  Salt  and  Earth.  ” 

<c  Thefe  eight  Heads  have  per- 
<c  fuaded  Dr.  Moulin,  1 .  That  the 
cc  Mineral  of  thefe  Waters  is  chiefly 
<c  Iron.  2.  That  the  whole  Bulk 
£C  of  the  Waters  pafles  through  the 
(C  ferruginous  Mine,  and  is  impreg- 
“  nated  with  its  Atoms.  5.  That 
“  the  mineral  Corpufcles  are  carried 
cc  in  great  Plenty.  4.  That  the  three 
(c  Springs  are  very  different  among 
(C  themfelves.  5.  That  in  the  firfl 

P  ((  Snrinsr 
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“  Spring  the  Mineral  is  almoft  pure 
“  Iron  -,  that  in  the  fecond  the  Iron 
“  is  vitriolized  ;  and  in  the  third  it  is 
“  fulphurated  that  in  the  three 
“  Springs  the  Mineral  is  partly  fixed, 
f<  and  partly  volatile.  6.  That  a- 
<c  mong  the  ferruginous  Atoms  there 
<f  are  nitrous  Particles,  fince  they 
tc  may  be  feen  in  the  Soil,  and  the 
“  Salts  of  the  Waters  appear  nitrous 
u  by  its  prifmatic  oblong  Figure.  ” 
The  Dodlor  has  likewile,  “  carefully 
<c  examined  the  Effects  of  thefe  Wa- 
<c  ters,  that  he  might  the  better 
“  know  their  ferruginous  Nature; 
“  and  after  he  had  made  many  Ex- 
i(  periments  to  that  purpole,  he  ob- 
“  ferv’d  the  lame  natural  Effects,  the 
<c  lame  Succefs  for  the  Cure  of  Difi- 
tc  cafes,  and  the  fame  Accidents  in 
<c  the  Ufe  of  thefe  Waters,  as  thofe 
<c  that  have  been  obferved  in  other 
£C  Waters,  either  naturally  or  artifi- 
cc  cially  ferruginous.  What  makes 
“  the  Demonftration  compleat,  is 
:  '  ct  that 
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sc  that  thole  Realons  do  perfectly 
<c  concur  to  prove  the  fame  Caufe, 
“  the  fame  Mineral,  the  lame  Qua- 
<c  lities,  and  the  lame  Virtues.  ” 

“  In  thole  Place?  where  the  Wa- 
“  ters  ftagnate,  one  may  obferve  up- 
“  on  the  Surface  Tome  Ihining  Spots, 
cc  which  denote  the  Mineral. 

That  we  may  not  differ  about 
Terms,  a  Mineral  is  a  hard  Body 
dug  out  of  the  Earth  or  Mines,  be¬ 
ing  in  part  of  a  metalline,  and  in 
part  of  a  ftony  Subltance,  and  fome- 
times  with  Ibrne  Salt  and  Sulphur 
intermixed  with  the  other :  And  a 
Metal  is  duCtile  and  fulible*  being 
free  from  recrementitious  Parts. 

How  inlufficient  the  Colour,  the 
Talte,  the  Smell,  are  to  denote 
the  Metal  ?  For  this  is  no  more  than 
Droving  that  they  have  the  lame  Qua- 
ities,  and  Virtues  as  thole  that  have 
been  oblerv’d  in  other  Chalybeate 
Waters:  Therefore  it  is  only  a  Con¬ 
jecture  agreeable  and  in  favour  of  the 
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received  Opinion ;  and  not  (defaffo) 
fupported  by  demonftrable  or  {elf- 
evident  Principles. 

It  is  likewife  a  poor  Argument  to 
maintain  the  Exiftence  of  the  Metal, 
from  thofe  fhining  Spots  that  appear 
upon  the  Surface  of  thole  Waters 
when  ftagnated  :  For  when  the  fer- 
ruginous  Matter  fubfides  by  reafon  of 
Stagnation,  and  Evaporation  of  the 
fugitive  vitriolic  Gas  (which  kept  it 
fufpended)  fome  of  the  vitriolated  Sul¬ 
phur  floats  at  top  in  form  of  a  Pel¬ 
licle,  or  Webbs  of  Salt,  which  is  the 
ufual  Sign  of  an  approaching  Cryftal- 
lization  5  and  reprefenting  the  eflen- 
tial  Colours,  which  are  refracted  by 
a  Prifm. 

The  Author  has  given  us  Dr.  Le- 
mery  the  Father’s  Experiments  con¬ 
cerning  thefe  Waters,  viz.  a  That 
(i  they  are  vitriol  ick,  are  known  by 
cc  the  Tournfol  which  makes  the  W a- 
“  ter  red,  and  by  the  blackifh  Tinc- 
<(  ture  it  takes  with  Gall-Nuts.  The 

“  other 
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(C  other  Part,  viz.  That  earthy  Mat- 
<f  ter  mixed  with  an  acid  Spirit,  and 
“  joined  to  a  very  fine  Powder  of 
“  Iron-ruft,  is  difcovered  by  Evapo- 
<c  ration.  ”  Thefe  Experiments  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  remarkable,  in  order  to 
confute  the  Notion;  that  thofe  Wa¬ 
ters  keep  fulpended  the  Metal :  For 
he  proves  only  the  difengaged  Prin- 
cipl  es  of  Mars,  as  when  reduc’d  to  a 
Ferrugo. 

Here  follows  an  Examen  of  our 
E nglijh  Steel- Waters,  by  Dr.  Slave. 

He  is  of  Opinion  “  That  Cloalybeat 
ic  Waters  *  do  not  contain  any  rough 
“  or  vitriolic,  or  acid  Salts  in  them : 

<e  And  that  becaule  it  diffolv’d  Soap 
fC  and  lather’d :  f  He  confulted  his 
<c  Palate,  and  tried  whether  he  could 
“  difiover  any  Sharpnefs  or  Acidity ; 
cC  but  he  was  far  from  difiovering 
<c  any  fuch  thing :  That  thefe  Waters 
f(  ficm’d  rather  to  leave  a  fweetiffi 
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“  Flavour  or  Farewel  behind :  Thus 
“  many  Alcali  Salts  if  nicely  examin- 
“  ed  (of  the  fix’d  kind)  have  af- 
(t  fefted  his  Tafte  :  And  having 
ec  made  Experiments  with  alcalinc 
“  Spirits;  they  caus’d  no  Ferment, 
<c  nor  any  Motion  or  Change  in  thefe 
“  Waters.  Then  he  confider’d  the 
€e  Difeafes  in  human  Bodies,  which 
u  thefe  Waters  were  preferib’d  by 
(t  Phyficians  to  cure ;  that  they  were 
Cf  often  fuch  as  proceed  from  lharp, 
f<  acid,  or  acrimonious  Caufes,  as 
*c  Cardialgice  or  Heart-burnings,  four 
“  Vomitings,  corroltve  Diarrhoea’s, 
u  Colicks  from  Scurvies  and  Stran- 
u  guries;  and  for  thefe  Diftempers 
u  fweetning  and  alcalilate  Remedies 
ic  are  made  ufe  of.  Again,  he  con- 
<c  fider’d  thefe  Waters  as  containing 
tc  in  them  the  Properties  of  Iron; 
€C  and  finding  by  Experience,  that 
14  it  is  moft  oppofite  to  Acids,  be- 
*(  ing  one  of  their  great  Corre&ors, 
ie  and  therefore  rather  to  be  efteem- 
u  ed  an  Alcali,  “  I 
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“  I  think  we  can  much  better 
“  demonftrate  that  the  Chalybeat  Wa- 
“  ters  do  contain  ftyptick  and  re- 
“  flringent  Virtues,  becauie  they  owe 
“  their  Birth  to  the  Iron  Mineral, 
<c  and  more  particularly  to  the  Pyrites 
(e  which  Dr.  li/fo- fuggefts,  (not  with- 
tc  out  fome  Realon)  to  be  the  Pa- 
<c  rent  even  of  all  Iron  Oars,  as  it  is 
cc  doubtlels  the  Caufe  of  all  Chalybeat 
f(  Waters:  Thus  I  have  often  exa- 
<c  min’d  the  Solution  of  the  Pyrites 
“  by  the  Rain-Water  at  Debt  ford, 
“  and  at  other  Places  where  Coppe- 
“  ras  is  made,  and  found  it  a  very 
<c  ffcrong  Chalybeat  Water . 

cc  Tnefe  and  many  more  of  the 
“  like  Experiments  (he  thinks)  have 
"  brought  this  Controverfy  to  a  plain 
u  and  unqueftionable  Decilion.  And 
<c  that  it  cannot  be  unacceptable  to 
ec  Virtuofo’s,  elpecially  thofe  of  the 
tc  Faculty  of  Phyfick,  to  have  this 
Medicine  fairly  examined,  its  ge- 
i(  nuine  Properties  afferted,  and  what 
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“  was  called  an  Acid  to  be  demon- 
flrated  an  Alcali.  ” 

I  fhall  make  Tome  Remarks  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Doctor’s  Experiments. 

§  i .  That  Chalyheat  Waters  are  im¬ 
pregnated  with  vitriolick  Salts,  is  ma- 
nifeft  from  the  Tindture  it  takes  from 
Gall-Nuts,  though  they  dilfolve  Soap 
and  lather :  For  they  may  be  fo  fa- 
turated  with  thefe  Salts  as  not  to  be 
able  to  produce  this  Effedt. 

§  i.  That  the  Criterion  his  Palate 
might  be  fallible. 

§  3 .  That  they  might  contain 
thefe  Salts  and  no  manifeft  Fermenta¬ 
tion,  tho‘  mix’d  with  alcaline  Spirits, 
by  reafon  of  their  fmall  Proportion  in 
regard  to  the  Medium  -y  and  its  Aci¬ 
dity  fo  {heath’ d  with  its  Terra,  as  not 
to  manifeft  it  felf :  For  if  we  make 
a  Solution  of  Sal  or  Vitriolum  Martis 
(which  is  prepared  with  the  mofl 
Acid  of  Acids)  and  mix  therewith 
Spir.  Corn.  Cervi.  or  Spir.  Sal.  Armon. 
mht,  neither  of  them  will  caufe  a 
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fenfible  Ferment,  becaufe  the  Salt  and 
Earth  are  embodied  :  But  this  Salt 
may  be  turn’d  into  an  acid  Liquor, 
and  then  it  ceafes  to  be  a  Salfum ;  and 
may  be  refulcitated,  or  brought  back 
again  (with  its  Terra)  into  its  old  and 
natural  Form  :  The  following  Ex¬ 
periments  prove  thele  Waters  to  be 
acidulated. 

§  4.  That  thele  Waters  mix’d  with 
Galls  have  a  Modification  between 
brown  and  purple;  denotes  that  they 
are  impregnated  with  Mars :  And  be¬ 
ing  mix’d  with  Syrup.  Violarum  they 
don’t  change  the  blue  Colour  into  a 
green,  but  redifh  or  purple;  there¬ 
fore  they  are  not  alcaline  but  acid. 

§  j.  That  tho’  Acidity  be  fo  ufu- 
ally  a  manifell  Quality  of  Mineral 
Waters,  that  Authors  are  wont  to 
divide  them  into  Acidulce  and  Therm#, 
&c,  ’tis  hard  to  dilcover  they  have 
any  Acidity,  either  by  their  working 
upon  Coral  or  by  any  Conflict  with 
Spirit  of  Urine  or  the  like ;  or  by 
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mixing  them  with  Syrup  of  Violets, 
to  change  the  Colour  of  it  5  info- 
much  that  fometimes  I  ftiould  have 
concluded  fome  fuch  Waters  to  have 
no  Acidity  at  all,  if  I  had  not  had  a 
way  of  difoovering  a  far  lefs  Degree 
of  it,  than  I  could  difcern  it  to  have 
by  other  Trials,  &c.  The  beft  way 
to  difoover  the  Acidity  of  Liquors,  is 
by  their  Operation  upon  the  Colours 
of  an  Infulion  of  Lignum  Nephriticum 
made  in  limpid  Water  *. 

§  6.  That  the  Difeafes  mention’d 
are  not  cur’d  by  their  dulcifying 
Quality,  but  rather  by  cauling  a  free 
Ofcillation  in  the  Solids,  and  Circu¬ 
lation  in  the  ftagnating  Humours; 
which  is  the  general  Caufe  of  Acidity 
in  Liquids:  But  it  may  indeed  in 
fome  meafore  carry  off  thole  acid  and 
acrimonious  Particles,  as  pure  ele¬ 
mentary  Water  is  wont  to  do. 

§.  7.  That  they  have  the  Proper¬ 
ties  of  lronr  I  deny  ;  becaule  we  find 

in 
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in  them  only  the  difengaged  Principles 
of  Mars  :  And  granting  that  the  Py¬ 
rites  or  Copperas-Stones  are  the  Caule 
of  Chalyheat  Waters ,  (as  the  learned 
Dr.  Lift  er  has  fiiggefted)  where  is  the 
Alcali }  For  it  is  laid  that  all  kind 
of  Vitriols  are  compofed  of  an  acid 
Salt  and  fulphurous  Earth  :  But  the 
Do6tor  doth  allow  that  they  are  ftyp- 
tick  and  reflringent,  becaufe  they  are 
impregnated  with  the  Iron  Mineral, 
or  the  Pyrites-,  which  are  not  Pro¬ 
perties  belonging  to  alcaline  Salts. 

§.  8.  Tho’  it  be  the  modern  chy- 
mical  Philofophy  that  there  is  no  Salt 
in  the  natural  Compofition  of  Me¬ 
tals  :  And  that  all  the  Salts  of  Me¬ 
tals  are  only  the  Metal  held  in  for- 
md  falls  by  the  {aline  Menjlruum.  viz, 
Sal  Jovis  &  Saturni  are  no  more 
than  Sal  Margaritarum  or  Corallii 
(which  are  destitute  of  eflfential  Salts, 
or  at  leaft  not  to  be  obtain’d  but  by 
the  expert  in  the  fpagirical  Art)  con- 
fequently  if  all  Metals  are  lb.  Salt  or 
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Vitriol  of  Mars  muft  be  Co:  One 
great  Argument  for  it,  is,  that  if 
thefe  Salts  are  calcined,  Metalla  ipfa 
re'vi'vifcunt. 

§.  9.  Hence  they  conclude  that 
it  is  the  Metal  embodied  with  the 
Salts  of  the  folvent  Menjlruurn ,  and 
not  any  innate  or  elfentxal  Salts.  But 
it  is  an  old  Maxim,  Vtx  ^ eneralis  re- 

tula  - In  London  it  is  well  known, 

that  moil  of  the  Pieces  of  old  Iron 
which  are  gather’d  by  many  poor 
People,  and  the  impaired  Pieces  of 
Ordnance  or  great  Guns,  are  fold 
to  the  Copperas  Houles  at  Rotherhith 
or  Debtford,  which  they  boil  up  with 
a  Dilfolution  of  the  Marcajite  Py¬ 
rites,  or  Fire-Hone;  and  let  the  Li¬ 
quor  run  out  into  convenient  Vef 
fels,  in  which  it  fhoots  into  thole 
Forms  or  Cryftals ;  we  meet  with  it 
among!!  the  Druggifts.  And, 

§.  xo.  Thole  acid  Spirits  which 
are  made  ufe  of  in  preparing  Vttri- 
ohm  Martis ,  have  not  the  Properties 
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of  Vitriol :  Neither  will  they  if  pour¬ 
ed  upon  other  Metals,  produce  a 
Vitriol :  So  that  it  is  inherent  in 
Mars ,  and  not  owing  to  the  Men- 
jiruum.  Moreover  Mars  has  (itch 
fuperficial  Salt,  and  is  fuch  a  vitri¬ 
olic  Body,  that  altho’  it  is  made  in¬ 
to  Steel  by  the  more  dole  Arrang- 
ment  of  its  Parts,  and  the  fuperfi¬ 
cial  fulphurous  Atoms  and  vitriolic 
Parts  ( of  which  the  Iron  is  com¬ 
pounded)  are  chafed  away  from  it  in 
Calcination,  by  which  Means  it’s 
brought  to  a  more  compail  Body : 
Notwithstanding  it  will  immediately 
impart  with  its  vitriolic  Tinge  to  any 
acidulated  Fruit,  from  the  Blade  of 
the  Knife  that  divides  it :  (Sales  non 
agere  niji  folutos)  Nay  Mars  will  be 
reduced  to  a  Demi-Salt  by  the  Cor- 
rofion  of  the  feline  Spicula  of  the  Air. 
And  it  is  plain  and  obvious  that  it 
will  communicate  its  Virtues  (which 
wholly  confift  in  its  Vitriol)  to  mild 
Menjlruums,  as  Water,  generous 
Wine,  &c.  §.  1 1. That 
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§.  ii.  That  the  whole  Body  of 
Iron  is  already  in  its  Nature  a  vitriolic 
Body,  well  concenter’d :  And  as  long 
as  it  has  that  Frame,  it  keeps  the 
Name  of  Iron  but  when  Air,  active 
Salts,  either  acid  or  alcaline,  de- 
ftroy  its  Texture,  the  Particles  of 
Matter  are  fo  unlink’d,  and  if  it  were 
poilible,  difunite  the  Trine  Di  men - 
fion  ( Longum ,  Latum  &  Profundum} 
which  three  Geometrical  Dimenfions 
are  necelfarily  united  in  a  folid  Body) 
inlomuch  that  neither  the  Magnet 
nor  Microfcope  can  difcover  or  make 
it  appear  that  it  is  any  longer  Iron. 

§.  1 1.  That  altho’  it  may  be  laid 
according  to  the  School  Philofophy, 
that  it  may  be  divided  ad  infinitum , 
bearing  the  lame  Body  ( as  if  there 
was  an  inleparable  Connexion  be¬ 
tween  its  Principles )  when  finely 
diluted  and  fufpended  in  a  Menfiru- 
um,  and  that  the  fpecifick  Cohefion 
is  ftill  the  lame,  tho’  we  can’t  lee  it, 
or  becaufe  it  is  not  obvious  to  the 
Senles.  §.13.  In 
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§.  13.  In  order  to  remove  this 
Suggeftion,  and  to  make  a  vifible 
Difcovery,  let  us  take  a  Quantity  of 
TmBura  Martis,  and  evaporate  away 
the  vinous  Spirit,  ad  ficcitatem ,  then 
examine  the  Siccum,  after  the  Man¬ 
ner  when  it  is  rang’d  and  annex’d 
together  as  Iron ;  and  we  (hall  find 
that  Spirit  of  Salt  will  not  a£t  upon 
it,  no  more,  than  when  the  Metal 
is  reduced  into  a  Vitriol,  or  Ferrugo-, 
conlequently  it  has  not  the  fame  fpeci- 
fick  Degree  of  Cohefion,  and  is  no 
longer  Iron.  And, 

§.  1 4.  In  farther  Purfuit  of  this 
Enquiry,  let  this  Siccum  be  diffolv’d 
in  Water  and  it  will  be  kept  neat¬ 
ly  fufpended  as  it  was  in  the  vinous 
Spirit ;  for  you  have  an  entire  Solu¬ 
tion,  the  Salts  and  Sulphurs  being 
concentrated  in  Union,  is  the  Rea- 
fon  of  its  ready  Solution  in  Water, 
as  all  Salts  are  ufed  to  do. 

§.  15.  Thefe  Experiments  prove 
that  Chalybeat  or  acidulated  Waters 
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are  impregnated  only  with  vitriolic 
Particles,  as  appears  by  the  Trial  by 
Galls,  Oak-Leaves,  &c.  And  thole 
in  lome  Waters  are  fuch  a  'volatil- 
mtriolic-Gas  *,  to  wit,  that  of  the 
Bath-Waters ,  that  it  flies  off  as  it 
cools ;  and  altho’  you  warm  the  Wa¬ 
ters  again  to  the  juft:  Heat  of  the  Bath, 
yet  it  is  never  to  be  leen  more  by  the 
ulual  Experiments. 

§.  1 6.  That  I  might  be  better 
confirm’d  in  my  Opinion,  by  the 
concurrent  Teftimony  of  Experience, 
(for  the  moft  plaufible  Realbnings 
are  liable  to  be  overturned  by  lome 
Fa£ts)  I  defired  Mr.  Godfrey  to  examine 
chymically  metallick  Tinctures  by 
few  Trials,  and  he  doth  not  allow 
that  they  do  contain  the  lelf-fame 
conftituent  Parts  or  Form,  fuch  as 
Iron  is,  while  its  Principles  are  all 
clofely  annex’d  together. 

§.  17.  For  Tintfura  Metallorum, 
is  a  Preparation  of  Antimony ,  Mars, 

and 
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and  ocher  Metals,  the  Menflruum  keeps 
fufpended  only  the  fulphurous  and 
(aline  Parts  of  them  ;  for  the  Body 
of  Mars,  in  making  the  Antmonial 
Regulus,  is  fo  divided  by  the  Sul¬ 
phur  of  the  Antimony,  alcaline  Salts, 
and  the  fufible  Adtion  of  the  Fire, 
that  its  conftituent  Parts  are  fo  broke 
and  difengaged,  its  Sulphur  to  ex¬ 
tended,  its  grofs  Terra  difmifs’d  from 
it  ( whilft  in  Fufion)  therefore  ic  is 
not  the  fame  Body  as  before  ■,  for 
the  Scoria  or  Recrement  when  uni¬ 
ted  with  the  Sulphur  and  Vitriol, 
were  the  conftituent  Principles  of  Iron. 

§.  1 8.  The  Waters  of  Hungary 
and  other  Regions  *  when  by  the 
Evaporation  of  their  fuperfluous  Moi- 
fture,  will  yield  Vitriol,  a  Mineral 
not  compounded  but  decompounded, 
as  containing;  in  it  a  faline,  a  tul- 
phurous,  a  metalline,  and  an  earthy 
Part  (which  it  felf  is  none  of  the 
fimpleft  Bodies : )  every  one  of  which 
may  be  made  diftindly  to  appear. 

Q_  §•  I  9-  I 

*  Vid,  Boyle  of  the  Origin  and  Vertues  of  Gems,  pag.  ioi,' 
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§.  x  $>.  I  don’t  deny  but  that  thefe 
Waters  do  contain  Mars  in'  folutis 
principiis  3  and  that  thefe  Principles 
may  be  reduced  to  a  Metal,  by  adding 
thereto  a  Sulphur:  For  we  find  that 
Ferrugo,  whofe  Particles  are  divided  and 
feparated  by  Air,  lofes  its  Nature  and 
Properties  with  its  Form  :  And  Col- 
cothar  or  Caput  Mortuum  of  Vitriol, 
tho’  totally  deprived  of  its  Spirit, 
Oil  and  Sulphur ;  yet  by  adding 
what  was  carried  off  by  the  Air,  or 
chais’dby  Fire,  it  re-affumes  its  metal¬ 
line  Texture  and  Properties. 

§.  20.  For  it  appears  by  Experi¬ 
ments,  that  Iron  contains  a  Sulphur 
or  oily  Subftance,  that  renders  it 
bright,  malleable,  and  eafy  to  melt : 
And  when  it  is  depriv’d  of  its  Sul¬ 
phur,  if  one  adds  to  it  a  Sulphur 
ike  that  which  was  taken  from  it, 
from  being  friable  it  turns  very  hard 
and  malleable  j  which  fhews  that  it 
receives  its  metallick  Form  from  a 
fulphurous  Subfiance,  in  appearance 
no  ways  different  from  Oil  of  Ve¬ 
getables 
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getablesor  Animals  •,  but  the  Experi¬ 
ment  of  reducing  Ferrugo  to  a  Metal, 
was  perform’d  by  adding  fome  Oj. 
Lini  to  it  in  Calcination,  it  became 
Iron ,  as  appeared  by  the  Experiment 
of  the  Loadftone,  &c. 

§.  11.  But  when  the  Ferrugo  or 
Crocus  of  martial  W aters,  is  examin’d 
by  the  Magnet,  or  Microfcope,  or  Spi- 
ritus  Solis,  &c.  we  find  only  thedifen- 
gaged  Principles  of  Mars :  For  the 
Loadftone  will  not  attract  Crocus  Mar- 
tis  well  reverberated,  nor  will  it  ad¬ 
here,  but  lie  therein  like  Sand,  for  their 
Cognation  then  expireth  :  But  if  it  be 
not  well  reverberated  by  Fire,  and 
after  Ablution,  there  is  a  reciprocal 
Attraction,  becaufe  in  its  intime  and 
centrical  Particles  the  Metal  may  be 
in  its  genuine  Texture  and  Properties  ■, 
but  this  latter  cannot  be  laid  of  the 
Crocus  of  Ferruginous  Waters. 

§.  12.  From  the  Sulphur  proceeds 
the  Malleability  of  a  Metal,  and  it  is 
the  fame  in  Mercury  as  in  the  four 
imperfect  Metals :  For  if  one  reftores 
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to  the  Calx  of  Pracipitatum  per  fe,  a 
Sulphur,  by  expofing  it  again  to  the 
Focus  upon  Charcoal,  it  re-aflumes 
immediately  its  metallick  BrightneG 
and  Fluidity,  and  becomes  Quick- 
filver;  the  Coal  having  furniih’d  it 
with  the  fulphurous  Part  that  the 
Fire  had  before  taken  away. 

§.  z  t, .  Any  Quantity  of  this  Me¬ 
tal  diifolv’d  in  near  double  the  Quan¬ 
tity  ot  Sp'mtus  Nitri  per  fe,  or  Aq. 
fort,  may  be  fuftain’d  in  an  incredi¬ 
ble  Quantity  of  common  Water  by 
adding  the  Water  gradatim  to  the 
Solution :  But  we  ought  rather  to 
take  Aqua  diflillata  which  being  di¬ 
verted  or  deftitute  of  its  aluminous 
cretaceous  Earth,  or  alcalious  Parti¬ 
cles,  will  keep  it  better  fulpended : 
For  the  alcaline  Particles  would  be 
apt  to  caule  a  Precipitation. 

§.  14,  This  {hews  how  divifible 
its  Parts  are,  to  diffufe  themielves  in 
Water,  upon  Divifion  of  its  Spheres, 
their  Gravities  decreaie  in  a  triplicate 
Proportion  of  their  Diameters ;  but 
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their  Superficies  only  in  a  Duplicate  : 
Confequently  when  grown  exceeding 
finall  may  eafily  be  buoy’d  up  in  the 
Liquor,  and  tho’  the  folvent  Menftru- 
um  be  diluted,  the  Force  of  Cohe- 
fion  is  not  fo  weakened,  as  not  to 
be  able  to  fufpend  the  metalline 
Corpufcles  diflolv’d  in  it : 

§.  25.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  all 
Metals  may  be  rejected  as  ufelefs  in 
the  Materia  Medica  upon  account 
of  their  fpecifick  Gravities,  except¬ 
ing  Mercury  alone,  which  may  be 
fufpended  among  common  Water 

u 

only,  by  Decodtion  or  Trituration, 
as  is  evident  from  the  Diminution 
of  its  W eight,  and  the  Effects  of  the 
W  ater. 

§.  2.6.  Note,  the  Weight  of  Bodies 
in  Water  by  Mr.  Hawksbee ,  <c  •f  That 
“  altho’  the  Difproportions  of  the 
iC  Surfaces  of  Bodies  to  their  Bulk 
cc  of  Matter  be  very  great;  yet, 
cc  that  that  is  the  only  Reafon  why 
a  metallick  Body  fliould  be  fuf- 

3  “  pended 

t  Vid,  Phiiof,  Tranf  abridg’d  by  E,  Motte*  vol.  1.  p«  402?? 
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cc  pended  in  a  Menfiruum  fpecifical- 
(c  ly  lighter  than  it  felf,  is  very 
ec  doubtful:  For  there  it  fhould  feem 
<c  neceflary,  that  where  we  had  fo 
<c  great  a  Difference  in  point  of 
(c  Superficies,  there  we  fhould  alfo 
<c  have  a  Difference  fomething  pro- 
“  portional  in  point  of  W  eight ; 
tc  which  did  not  happen.  I  think 
fC  therefore  that  their  muff  be  feme 
“  other  Agent  or  Quality,  not  only 
u  to  a  (lift,  but  to  govern  in  the 
€i  Cafe :  And  what  we  call  a  corro- 
tc  ding  Menfiruum,  See.  ” 

§.  17.  To  corroborate  this  Opi¬ 
nion,  we  find  that  the  Dantzick, 
Hungarian ,  Roman,  and  white  Vitriol 
have  a  Proportion  of  Metal  in  them  : 
They  being  prepared  with  a  corro¬ 
ding  Menfiruum,  whofe  Particles  by 
the  Corpufeles  of  the  Metal's  attrac¬ 
tive  Force  run  into  their  metalline 
Embraces  and  thereby  are  fufpended : 
Otherwife  would  pregravitate  or  dc- 
fcend,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  ordinary  Gravitation 
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of  the  Fluid,  or  the  Refiftance  of 
the  Medium,  or  by  its  undiquanue 
Preflure  :  For  all  Fluids  refill  or  re¬ 
tard  the  Defcent  of  any  heavy  Bodies 
thro’  them;  and  that  this  Refiftance 
is  cteteris  paribus  if  ill  proportionable 
to  the  Surfaces  of  the  defending 
Bodies. 

To  proceed  with  Mars ,  there  is 
fcarce  any  Styptick  even  the  mofl 
reuown’d  Arcana  or  fecret  Medicines ; 
but  have  for  an  Ingredient  Mars  of 
one  kind  or  other  dilguifed. 

Notwithftanding  all  this,  if  it 
can  be  made  to  appear  that  thefe 
metalline  Particles  can  be  mixed  with 
the  Blood,  and  made  a  Part  of  the 
circulating  Fluid ;  it  muft  of  Courfe 
by  the  neceffary  Laws  of  Motion, 
from  their  fuperior  Gravities  and 
Moment,  be  of  greater  Force  to  im¬ 
pel  and  make  their  way  than  Parti¬ 
cles  of  leffer  Gravities. 

Admitting  of  this  Propofition,  it 
will  follow  by  neceffary  Confluen¬ 
ces,  that  any  Metal  of  greater  fpe- 
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cifick  Gravity,  muft  ftill  be  more 
efficacious  and  more  powerful  De- 
obftruent  :  But  it  doth  not  always 
follow,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  made 
a  Part  of  the  circulating  Fluid. 

There  is  no  Metal  to  be  allow’d 
of^  excepting  Mercury ,  that  will  in¬ 
corporate  with  the  Blood  and  become 
a  Part  thereof ;  as  appears  by  its  uni¬ 
ting  with  the  Spittle  or  Saliva ,  by 
gentle  Attrition,  and  from  the  Ap¬ 
titude  of  its  Parts  to  be  comminuted, 
and  to  infiuate  themfelves  even  thro’ 
the  Pores  of  the  Skin,  and  become 
a  Part  of  the  circulating  Fluid. 

From  all  thefe  Obfervations,  I 
draw  the  following  Confequence : 
That  fince  it  is  evident,  that  Mars 
cannot  be  convey’d  into  the  Blood, 
retaining  its  metalline  Texture  :  And 
that  if  it  be  not  pre-diffolv’d  or  pre¬ 
pared  before  it  is  taken  into  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  it  muft  be  diflolv’d  ex pradominio, 
acid  or  alcalifate,  in  the  Liquors  of 
the  Body ;  fo  that  that  which  is  extrac¬ 
ted  from  Mars,  in  a  folid  Form  in  the 
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Prima  Vi  &  by  Elixation,  can  be  but 
the  fame  as  is  perform’d  by  Art,  in 
a  mild  Menflruum  and  very  gentle 
Heat;  and  what  is  indiflolvable  and 
not  to  be  fufpended  in  fuch,  fhould 
be  judged  unworthy  to  be  depended 
on  for  the  Cure  of  Difeafes. 

From  thefe  Promifes  thus  premis’d, 
it  may  be  the  judicious  Reader  will 
concur  with  me  in  Opinion;  that 
we  ought  to  drop  and  decline  the 
common  Rationale  of  Chalybeats  ope¬ 
rating  by  their  Pondus,  Elaflicity, 

•  or  edulcorating  Qualities ;  and  that 
we  fhould  reafon  from  the  Nature  of 
vitriolic  Medicines,  which  is  the  Bale, 
Ground,  or  Elfence,  and  only  true 
Principle  of  Mars. 

After  I  have  proved  to  Demon- 
flration,  that  thefe  Hypothefes  of 
Chalybeats  operating  by  their  Gravi¬ 
ty,  &c.  have  been  founded  upon 
wrong  Principles,  it  is  but  reafonable 
to  think,  fince  we  decry  the  current 
Rationale  that  we  ihould  fubftitute  a- 
nother  (for  I  hope  I  am  not  fuch  a 
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Critick,  that  rather  will  carp  at  a 
Fault,  than  mend  it)  Ihewing  how 
theie  demonftrable  Principles  per¬ 
form  thofe  wonderful  Cures  :  And 
that  is  done  in  fo  cogent  a  Manner, 
reconcilable  to  their  Theory  ( Vafa 
ohJlruBa  aperiat,  &  nimis  laxa  aflrin - 
gat:)  that  any  thing  but  Prejudice 
mull:  allow  it  to  be  brought  to  a 
Conclufion. 

To  come  to  the  Point,  bracing 
the  Vefiels  in  Conjunction  with  a 
Stimulus  anfwers  the  ufual  EfFeCts : 
For  the  {Emulating  Quality  will  caule 
a  more  frequent  Contraction,  and 
increafe  the  Propagation,  or  Celerity 
of  the  Blood;  its  bracing  Quality 
adds  to  the  Elafticity  and  ltronger 
Vibrations  of  the  Coats  of  the  Ar¬ 
teries  ;  thus  by  their  mutual  Re-aCtion 
one  upon  another,  produces  a  ftrong- 
er  iBus  :  So  that  the  Blood  will  be 
attenuated,  and  likewife  edulcorated, 
becaule  Attrition  will  divide  and  at¬ 
tenuate  ;  and  no  Fluid  acquires  an 
Acidity,  but  either  by  Stagnation, 
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Adhefion,  or  Retardation  of  Motion : 
After  this  manner  it  provokes  the 
menltrual  Difcharges,  and  opens  the 
Obftrudtions  of  the  Liver,  Spleen, 

&c. 

Therefore  it  is  not  ablolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  produce  thole  extraordinary 
Effedts ;  that  a  Medicine  fhould  adt 
by  Gravity,  or  caule  fuch  extreme 
Tenuity  primarily  in  the  Fluid ;  fince 
bracing  the  Veffels  in  conjundiion 
with  a  Stimulus  may  produce  the  like 
Effect,  by  increafing  the  Moment  of 
the  Blood,  lo  as  to  ftrike  againft  the 
Sides  of  the  Veffels,  and  break  thro’; 
and  this  in  Proportion  to  the  degree 
of  Impetus  and  the  ftructure  and 
make  of  the  Veffels. 

The  Nature  and  Property  of  Mars , 
is  to  brace  and  fortify  the  Solids  of 
the  whole  Body :  And  it  is  well  known 
that  molt  of  the  Chalybeat  kind  prove 
emetick  if  over- doled,  by  the  vclli- 
cating  Quality  of  its  Sulphurs  and 
Salts :  And  much  more  when  reduc’d 
to  a  Salfum  with  acid  Spirits :  For 
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the  Points  of  Vitriol  of  Mars  when 
in  a  Ferrugo,  (or  in  a  liquid  Form 
prepared  with  a  mild  Menflruum)  are 
clog’d  with  its  Terra,  and  not  acuated 
with  the  acid  Salts  obtain’d  in  Prepa¬ 
ration  :  Therefore  is  not  apt  to  offer 
Violence  and  to  deitroy  the  Texture 
of  the  Parts  themfelves. 

Though  Mercury  and  Mars  are  the 
moft  potent  in  the  Clals  of  Deob- 
ftruents;  yet  how  different  are  our 
Intentions  in  Prelcriptions,  Mercury 
to  enlarge  the  Capacities  of  the  V e(- 
fels,  promote  Secretions,  by  inlinuat- 
ing  into  the  lead  pervious  Glands, 
C frc.  And  Chalybeats  to  contrail 
them  into  a  narrower  Com  pals,  cor¬ 
roborating  the  relax’d  State  of  the 
nervous  Syftem,  which  likewife  fhews 
how  different  are  their  Properties  and 
Ways  of  acting,  checking  all  Diar¬ 
rhoea's  and  profule  Evacuations,  by 
damming  up  ail  the  Sluices,  incraffat- 
ing  all  the  Fluids,  inlomuch  that  iome- 
times  all  the  Secretions,  are  either 
Hopp’d  by  the  Conllri&ions,  Cramps, 
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and  Convulfions  begot  by  them,  or 
at  lead;  difpofe  toward  Inflammati¬ 
ons,  Fevers  or  Mortifications. 

Hence  proceeds  the  Danger  of  mak¬ 
ing  too  free  with  Chalyleats  in  acute 
and  inflammatory  Cafes,  and  in  all 
Cafes  attended  with  a  flrong,  quick 
Pulfe,  a  Plethora,  or  Surcharge  of 
Humours;  and  where  the  nervous 
Fibres  are  ferew’d  up,  the  Blood  got 
into  the  Arteriole  and  capillary  V ef 
fels;  for  the  folid,  fpringy,  and  elaf- 
tick  Fibres,  Threads  or  Filaments, 
will  be  conftridfed,  crifp’d  up,  and 
fhorten’d  by  the  vitriolic  Salts,  that 
they  cannot  give  it  Paflage  through 
them;  acting  like  fb  many  Wedges, 
in  tearing,  rending  and  dividing  the 
tender  FibrilU,  thereby  exafperating, 
inflead  of  foftening,  fmoothing,  re¬ 
laxing,  and  unbending  the  tenfe  and 
brac’d  up  Fibres. 

But  their  wonderful  Efficacy  has 
been  often  experienc’d  in  Cachexies, 
Scurvies,  in  the  Jaundice,  in  hypo- 
condriacal  and  hyfterical  Affe&ions, 
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and  in  all  nervous  Diftempers,  that 
proceed  from  too  lax  a  Tone  of  the 
Solids,  or  where  the  Blood  is  vifcid, 
fizy,  effete  and  languid,  &c. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  decry 
or  leflen  the  juft  Character  and  Re¬ 
putation  that  Chalybeats  bear  and  well 
deferve;  but  rather  the  contrary  :  It 
is  only  to  caution  the  unwary  or 
thole  lels  acquainted  with  their  Na¬ 
tures  and  Properties. 

But  abftradting  from  theft  Confi- 
derations,  I  am  ftill  of  Opinion  that 
we  may  juftly  accuft  Chalybeats  as 
hurtful  in  (anguine  Conftitutions, 
even  thoft  that  are  called  Aperitive  ; 
(unlels  in  Compofttion  with  either 
gentle  Purgatives  or  Detergents  the 
one  or  the  other)  for  the  material 
Principle  of  Steel  being  Vitriol  (which 
is  allow’d  aftringent  in  the  higheft 
Degree)  flops  all  the  Avenues  of  the 
Body,  crowds  Humours,  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  Expulfion  of  accumulated 
fluggilh  Humours,  therefore  adds  to 
the  Plethora. 
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We  don’t  find  according  to  the 
Eftimate  given  of  the  fpecifick  Gra¬ 
vity  of  Liquids,  that  Chalybeat  Tinc¬ 
tures  are  any  thing  fuperior  in  Gra¬ 
vity  to  others  of  an  inferior  Clafs : 
And  how  inconfiderable  are  their 
ufual  Dole  in  proportion  to  the  cir¬ 
culating  Fluid,  to  ponderate  and  make 
its  way :  And  how  fenfible  we  are  of 
its  immediate  Effedt  upon  the  ner¬ 
vous  and  fenfible  Parts;  to  wit,  by 
the  Aftri&ion  upon  the  Tongue,  and 
the  Afperity  and  Roughnefs,  which  al¬ 
ways  concomitates  the  Part  that  is 
thus  adftridfced. 

If  after  all  this  they  fhould  fay,  ’tis 
in  vain  to  explain  this  Phenomenon 
by  the  Properties  of  Salts  and  Sul¬ 
phurs,  and  that  we  are  ftill  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  Caufes  of  this  Pheno¬ 
menon,  I  think  I  may  fay,  that  it 
is  put  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt, 
becaufe  I  am  told,  and  even  Ihewn 
(by  experimental  Obfervations  and 
demonftrable  Principles)  that  Mars  is 
a  vitriolic  Body,  (and  as  fuch  admit¬ 
ted 
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ted  into  the  Blood)  and  Reafbn  fup- 
ported  by  Experience  tells  me,-  that 
fuch  and  fuch  Effects  (which  are  daily 
produced)  ought  to  refult  from  the 
Action  of  vitriolic  Salts,  and  being 
thus  view’d  with  an  impartial  Eye, 
may  ferve  to  prove  the  Reality  of  the 
Caufe,  and  make  it  more  intelligible 
and  indilputable,  and  eftablifh  the 
Truth  of  it  more  than  a  bare  Hypo¬ 
thecs,  being  founded  upon  real  and 
•  not  imaginary  Principles. 
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